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In School Committee, 

Boston, Sept. 9, 1890. 

Laid on the table. * 

Attest : 

PHINEAS BATES, 

Secretary. 



In School Committee, Boston, Sept. 23, 1890. 

Ordered^ That one thousand copies of the Report of the 
Special Committee on the Co-education of the Sexes be 
printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS BATES, 

Secretary. 
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MAJORITY REPOET. 



In School Committee, Sept. 9, 1890. 

At the regular meeting of the Board, March 25th of the 
present year, on motion of Mr. Winship, it was ordered, 
" That a special committee of three be appointed to consider 
and report upon the subject of co-education of the sexes, 
with special reference to future school-buildings." 

In compliance with this order we submit the following : — 
It appears that not until 1790 were girls admitted to our 
public schools, when they were permitted to enter the gram- 
mar schools then established, on an equal footing with boys. 
A few years prior to 1830 several unsuccessful attempts were 
made by members of the School Committee to separate the 
sexes. It was not until the latter date that Lemuel Shaw 
succeeded in influencing the committee to make the depart- 
ure. The School Committee, Jan. 15, 1830, directed a 
sub-committee "to inquire whether essential improvements 
may not be introduced by a modification of the present sys- 
tem, or by the adoption of some other." This sub-commit- 
tee reported, May 11, 1830, through their chairman, Lemuel 
Shaw. 

From this report the following abstracts are taken : — 
" The last defect, which the committee will notice, arises 
from the attendance of children of both sexes, on the same 
masters, at the same houses, and pursuing in all respects 
the same modes and branches of study. 

" The committee recommend that an entire separation be 
established between the schools, designed for children of 
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different sexes. By this management we think some evils 
and dangers will be avoided, and decisive advantage gained. 
Under the present system, through the strict attention of the 
masters, little evil, perhaps, has been experienced. 

" It is well understood that, until the year 1790, there was 
no public provision whatever for the education of females in 
this town. The Latin grammar schools and the public writ- 
ing schools being the only schools supported by the public, 
were designed exclusively for boj's. By the system then 
adopted, an English grammar department was added to each 
of the three public writing schools, and then, for the first 
time, a provision was made that girls might attend these 
schools for six months, and no more, in each year. This 
system continued in operation, with some slight alteration, 
by enlarging the terra for the attendance of girls to eight 
months in each year, until about two years since, when it 
was determined by the committee that girls should be privi- 
leged to attend the whole year. 

" The committee have thought that all the girls who now 
attend the seven schools may all be accommodated in the 
three largest school-houses, the Franklin, Bowdoin, and Han- 
cock, which would be conveniently situated for the purpose, 
in the southerly, central, and northerly parts of the city; and 
that the other four, namely, the Adams, Boylston, Mayhew, 
and Eliot, would conveniently accommodate all the boys." 

The following resolution was proposed by Judge Shaw for 
his committee : — 

" That the present arrangement of the Eliot, the Hancock, 
the Mayhew, the Bowdoin, the Adams, the Boylston, and 
the Franklin Schools be changed, and that the system set 
forth in the foregoing report be substituted therefor." 

The main propositions of the report were adopted by the 
School Committee, June 30, 1830. 

By the regulations adopted by the School Committee Feb- 
ruary, 1833, it appears that the Eliot and Mayhew Schools 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 5 

were exclusively for boys, while the Bowdoin and Hancock 
Schools were used for the instruction of girls only, the other 
five grammar schools remaining as formerly, for boys and 
girls. 

Thus was rooted in our school system an error which 
may take many years to fully eradicate. 

Since then this objectionable departure, this rut, has broad- 
ened and deepened, with no obstacles in its way, no influen- 
tial objection to its sway, until now we have thirty normal, 
' high, and grammar schools, or school-buildings, in fifteen 
of which boys alone are taught, while in the other fifteen 
buildings girls alone'' are admitted; and, in the buildings in- 
tended for boys and girls together, there are seventy-four 
classes, containing nearly thirty-seven hundreij scholars, of 
which thirty-nine classes are formed of boys alone, and the 
remaining thirty-five classes of girls. 

This gives only about 12,547, or 36 per cent., of our 
scholars in the schools mentioned who are co-educated. 

Thus this city of Boston, that spends relatively more 
money for the education of her children than any other city 
of the Union, if not of the world, that prides herself upon her 
educational facilities, hampers more than any other city the 
rightful advance of girls, and lessens the refining influences 
in boys by this separation of the sexes in our schools. 

The subject is of far weightier importance than a casual or 
superficial view would give it. It involves the question of 
the development of the maximum ability of the scholars in 
moral, intellectual, and physical training. Underlying it, is 
that subtle psychological element which should not be lost 
sight of, and it is therefore to be hoped that each member 
will give it grave consideration. 

In these modern times of push, there is, in certain locali- 
ties, a great lack of delicate courtesy or chivalry, particu- 
larly among young people. 

The refining influence of woman is well exemplified by 
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Wendell Phillips' story of the young man in the smoking-car, 
who excused himself for using questionable language, by em- 
phasizing the fact " There are no women here." A like story 
is attributed to Grant. This check upon questionable utter- 
ances and acts is noticeable in all places where boys or young 
men are in companionship with the opposite sex ; and herein 
lies the gi'eatest good resulting from co-education. Such 
constant companionship represses or subdues the rough and 
gross nature in young men. 

It is either right or wrong to have co-education in our 
high and grammar schools. There is no middle ground in 
considering this subject. If a lower quality of scholars at- 
tends school in a certain district, that quality applies to the 
girls as well as to the boys ; and, if the boys are separated 
from the girls, still the low quality remains, and is only 
divided. 

If it is right for brothers and sisters to live in the same 
house, and eat at the same table, then it is right that they 
should attend school together. Let them be brought up 
separately, and, if they meet only clandestinely, great harm 
is likely to result. 

If wedlock is right and proper, then co-education is right 
and proper. If men and women are to marry, they should 
know each other summer and winter before marriage, and 
the more they know of each other the less likely will 
divorces result. 

The serious objection raised by physicians to co-education 
is based upon the delicate organic condition of girls ; but, by 
the introduction of the excellent system of physical culture 
made in our public schools, the weak and delicate girls will 
become strong, and the objection will ultimately vanish. 

At Wellesley College, by its special attention to physical 
and hygienic culture, over one thousand j'oung women are 
required to enter into a thorough course of physical training, 
and it is represented that these students pride themselves on 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 7 

their excellent physical condition, which they first endeavor 
to attain before subjecting themselves to serious mental 
strain. 

To gain the moat impressive conclusions upon this subject, 
it was decided by your committee that persons interested in 
education — intellectual, moral, and physical — be invited to 
give their views. Accordingly circulars were sent to the 
several masters of our schools, superintendents, pastors, 
physicians, and others. 

The returns are so varied and interesting, that it has been 
considered advisable to introduce into the report abstracts, 
over the signatures of the writers, in the following order : — 

SUPERVISORS. 



I was sub-master in the Adams School from 1856 to 1864. At that 
time, as now, both sexes were educated under the same roof, but not in 
the same classes. I requested the master (Mr. P. W. Bartlett) to allow 
me to try the experiment of teaching both in my room. Previous to 
that date (about 1858-9) the boys and girls were mixed in thejirst class 
only. My request was granted, and the experiment was so successful that 
soon it was the common practice in other schools. Of late years I have 
watched the high schools in the outlying districts where boys and girls 
study and recite in the same rooms, and I feel sure that the results are 
very satisfactory. I am heartily in favor of ** co-education " in well 
disciplined schools. 

• R. C. METCALF. 

I believe in co-education of boys and girls. The mutual influence is 
refining and strengthening to both. The natural emulation is a healthy 
stimulus and motive to study and thought. The moral effect is purify- 
ing and elevating, making the relations between them less artificial and 
giving each a true appreciation of the other, leading to juster compari- 
sons of the sexes and more hearty respect and good- will on both sides. 
Co-education corrects some of the most troublesome incidents of school 
discipline and throws increased interest into school work; it also de- 
velops symmetrically and naturally the social feelings and cultivates 
courtesy and helpfulness in all the relations of life. 

LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 
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Circumstances may exist that render it expedient, and even wise, t6 
maintain for a time separate schools for boys and girls ; but I am well 
convinced that, as a general rule, it is better for boys and girls to be ed- 
ucated together, — better for the boys and better for the girls. In small 
communities there are economical reasons for mixed schools ; but there 
are other and weightier reasons for the existence of such schools, which 

have force in all communities. 

JOHN KKEELAND. 



SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 



Harrisbubg, Pa., June 6, 1890. 

The sexes have been educated in separate schools in high school 
and grammar school grades in this city. 

I have always been an advocate of co-education in all grades of 
schools, but have had but limited opportunity of testing it. 

Will be glad to know the results of your inquiry. 

L. O. MOORE, Superintendent, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 5, 1890. 

In our Western schools — grammar and high schools — we know 
nothing by experience of separate education of the sexes. Our pupils 
are all treated exactly alike, have the same course of study, the same 
teachers, recite in the same classes, have the same questions in examina- 
tion, and participate in the same public exercises. 

This is true up to and through the high school. 

In the high school there is this degree of separation : the girls 
have their own ** session-rooms," presided over by women ; and the 
boys, their own, presided over by men ; but in all school-work the 
sexes mingle. 

In the junior and senior classes of the high school the pupils have 
class organizations, partly literary, partly social. 

These class organizations make arrangements for occasional class 
social entertainments, which are held, by invitation, at the homes of 
class members. No evil seems to develop from anj' of these inter- 
minglings of the boys and girls, while their general influence upon 
each other seems to be salutary. Especially is the presence of genteel, 
cultured girls a great benefit to some of the boys, in restraining, soften- 
ing, humanizing them. 

We believe that boys and girls were intended to be brought up to- 
gether in families, educated together in schools, and yoked together in 
the same fields of duty and usefulness in the world. 

W. S. PERRY, Superintendent. 
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Baltimore, April 29, 1890. 

For many reasons the co-education of the sexes in grammar and high 
schools is not undesirable. It simplifies and cheapens organization. 
Pupils from one household often attend the same school, and parents 
have thus a better opportunity of knowing how the children are pro- 
gressing. The two classes of scholars exert a beneficial influence 
upon each other, as to refinement, neatness, conduct, diligence, and 
progress. The arguments against co-education in colleges do not 
apply here, as the pupils have access to and play in different yards, 
and in going to and returning from school they have no more oppor- 
tunity to be together than would be the case if they attended different 
schools. 

In school they are constantly under the eye of their teachers, and per- 
fect propriety is observed. Wherever co-education presides, girls have 
a better course of study provided for them, and thrown in rivalry with 
the opposite sex their minds are much more strongly developed. In 
view of the fact that most of our teachers are women, it is necessary 
that the education provided for girls should be kept fully abreast of 
that provided for the boys. 

Some mothers object to their girls attending schools in which boys 
are taught. 

In some of our grammar schools boys and girls are taught together ; 
in others the sexes attend different schools. 

In my opinion both the boys and girls do better in the former, 

HENRY A. WISE, SupeHniendent. 

Madison, Wis., April 29, 1890. 

My experience and observation lead me to favor co-education in 
public schools. In schools where there are dormitories I do not think 
it would answer. 

Prof. E. J. MacEwan, Principal of our High School, has had con- 
siderable experience in dormitory schools. He is decidedly opposed to 
co-education in such schools. He favors it in public schools. 

WM. H. BEACH. Superintendent. 

Philadelphia, April SO, 1890. 

In the Philadelphia public schools the sexes are educated separately, 
not only in the high schools, but, with few exceptions, in every grade 
of the elementary schools. Public sentiment is, however, gradually 
changing on this question. My own conviction is that boys and girls 
can be taught to better advantage in every way together. Experience 
shows this to be the case, and co-educatioh is becoming universal 
throughout this country. 

JAS. MacALISTER, Superintendmi. 
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Providence, R.L, May 7, 1890. 

I believe the eo-edacation of boys and girls ia grammar and high 
schools has advantages that, when public sentiment will pennit it, 
connected, outweigh any disadvantages therewith. 

W. S. TARBELL, SuperirUenderU. 

Cleveland, O., May 2, 1890. 

Formerly the practice in this city was to separate the sexes in all the 
gi'udes, from the time of entering the school until the pupil left school, 
except in instances where the smallness of the school rendered it too 
expensive to so conduct the schools. Pupils of both sexes were obliged 
to recite together in the same room in the high school, and in many 
cases were obliged to be placed in the same general session-room, the 
city having but one high school building on each side of the river. No 
bad effects whatever resulted from this co-education method, but rather 
the reverse. As rapidly as the old ideas could be overcome, the co-ed- 
ucation of the boys and girls in all the grades — high, grammar, and 
pnmary schools — was inti*oduced. For the last fifteen yeara at least 
the co-education plan has been uniformly followed. 

1 have no hesitation whatever in commending it to all who are inter- 
ested in the question either practically or theoretically. No bad results 
have followed. On the other hand, there is a better tone and higher 
moral standard among the pupils. 

I shall be pleased to receive a copy of the report of your committee, 
when printed, if the same is for distribution. 

L. W. DAY, Superintendent. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 5, 1890. 

A close observation on my part during a period of now nearly forty 
years, forcibly convinces me that the co-education of the sexes is 
founded in wisdom, and is a very great advantage to both boys and 
girls. 

We have both separate and mixed schools in this city, and my exam- 
ination leads me to the inference that the latter present advantages not 
to be had in the former. We have not, either in our grammar or high 
schools, had occasion to find any cause of complaint upon the part of 
the pupils, the parents, or the school authorities. Indeed, in our 
mixed schools we find an improved discipline, and a greater zeal in 
the work. Our boys, subjected to the influence of the gentler sex, 
become not only more attentive in the prosecution of their work, but 
very much more gentlemanly in ** their walk and conversation; " and 
our girls less rude and more lady-like. 
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My own experience as a teacher, in all gi'ades of schools, and with 
my own children, convinces me that the advantages had in mixed 
schools are very great ; the disadvantages, few. 

J. M. ANDERSON, Superintendent. 

Savannah, Ga., May 3, 1890. 

My answer to your inquiries must depend on circumstances. With 

weak teachers I am decided in my opinion that the sexes should he 

separated in schools ; but we should have no weak teachers. Under a 

strong teacher I favor co-education. It is but following the course uf 

nature, and the system is in every way beneficial. We do it in our 

schools, and nobody complains. 

W. H. BOKER, Superintendent. 

^ Richmond, Va., May 3, 1890. 

We have taught boys and girls together in our schools since the be- 
ginning of the system in 1869. We are well satisfied that no ill efiects 
lesult from it. On the other hand, each sex seems to stimulate the other 
]?oth in studies and in the cultivation of the courtesies of life. The 
pupils are together only in the school- room, under the eye of the 
teacher. We find it also much more economical. 

From the niental side, we find no special difiiculty below the high 
school. If the boy does not propose to extend his course beyond the 
high school, we see no objection to teaching them together. The same 
good effects follow. But if the boy proposes to continue his education 
further, the difference of pursuit would seem to make a difference of 
course desirable, which would lead necessarily to separate schools. 

WM. F. FOX, Superintendent. 

Detroit, May 2, 1890. 

I am decidedly in favor of the co-education of boys and girls in the 
grammar and high schools. In all my experience in school supervision 
I have never seen any apparent evil resulting therefrom ; and from a 
purely intellectual standpoint it is to my mind unquestionably the 
better way. The girls have a softening and refining influence on the 
boys, while the spirit of ambition and emulation is very much greater 
than in schools in which the sexes are educated separately. 

W. E. ROBINSON, Superintendent. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 8, 1890. 

I have had no experience with schools in which boys and girls are 
educated separately. There was a time in the St. Louis schools when 
there were separate schools for boys and girls, but the practice was 
abandoned before my connection with the schools. 
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I have always favored co-education of the sexes, because 1 have ex- 
perienced no evil results from the same ; but, on the other hand, I believe 
it to be conducive of much good in preventing sentimental and artificial 
notions as to the opposite sex. Co-education has, too, a rational, refin- 
ing effect upon the young, because it is a natural relation. 

E. H. LONG, Superintendent 

Cambridge, Mass., May 13, 1890. 

The enclosed report, written by William A. Stearns, who became 

president of Amherst College, gives an account of the beginning of the 

co-education of boys and girls in the Cambridge High School. The 

arrangement then made of "placing the grammar school scholars of 

both sexes in the grammar schools and the high school scholars of 

both sexes in the high school " has continued to the present time, and 

during my connection with the schools of Cambridge, a p«od of 

thirty-six years, I have never heard the wisdom of that arrangement 

questioned. 

FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent, 

Abstract from the report of Wm. A. Stearns, chainnan of the School* 
Committee of Cambridge, dated March 3, 1846, alluded to above : — 

In a wisely governed school of this description, the manners of the 
boys are softened and their minds refined, while the girls are placed 
under that measure of restraint which conduces to self-resi)ect, watch- 
fulness, and dignity of character. Besides, both sexes become acquainted 
with the good qualities of each other^s minds and heaits. The friend- 
ships which exist among them are more likely to be founded upon 
esteem, upon a perception of kindness, of honor, of scholarship, and 
such like virtues in each other, than when the idea of sex is too care- 
fully kept in view. May not the manifestation of undue solicitude to 
keep them apart operate by a natural law of association through the 
imagination, to strengthen the evil tendencies deplored ? Are there any 
means more likely to degrade the minds and vulgarize the whole 
character of either sex, than to educate them on principles which 
exclude all innocent friendships, all mutual regard for the excellences 
of each o therms characters, all pure affections and civilities, and lead 
them to the thought that there is nothing attractive in each other's 
society, but just that which is founded on the lowest distinctions of their 
nature ? It seems to us that it is not difficult for a wise and pure-minded 
instinictor to inspire his pupils of both sexes with those high sentiments 
of propriety ; the boys with that sense of honor, that regard for the 
character of a gentleman, and the obligations of duty ; the girls with 
that delicacy and dignity so natural to the cultivated female spirit ; and 
both with that just appreciation of what is due to their nature, to public 
sentiment, to the consequences of actions, and to the laws of God, which 
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will not only preserve them from gross immorality, but make their 
intercourse in the same schools like that of brothers and sisters in the 
same family, alike purifying and ennobling. 

The extreme solicitude of some to keep up this kind of separation 
reminds us of a circumstance which actually occurred in one of our 
country towns some twenty years ago. In a large centre school, as 
occasional glances were sometimes thrown across the aisle, it was 
seriously proposed by a most excellent citizen that ** a squinting-board " 
should be erected between the boys' and girls' side of the house, to pre- 
vent any ** casting of sheep's eyes," to the detriment of the morals of 
the school. What wise parent would be willing to send his children to 
a school, in which a squinting-board should not only separate brothers 
and sisters, and shut out from the two sexes the cheerful light of each 
other's countenances, but perpetually remind them that there is some- 
thing degrading, something vulgarizing, something to be ashamed of 
in associating together, and even in looking at each other. 

Besides, if children cannot be trusted together amid all the restraints 
and preserving influences of a well-governed school, if they cannot be 
taught to live together like brothers and ** sisters with all purity," in the 
name of common-sense what is to become of them when thrown out 
into society ? 

In the opinion of those who attended the late examination, the school 
has never been doing better, at least for several years past, than it is at 
the present time. 

Hartford, April 28, 1890. 

We have always had both sexes in our high and grammar schools. 
We have never had, so far as I know, any complaints as to the result. 
Personally I consider it a good thing, as it has a tendency to teach pro- 
priety of conduct and encourages gentlemanly qualities in the boys, 
while preventing any claims that one sex or the other is especially 
favored. It is without doubt a good thing here to let the boys and girls 
compete with one another in scholarship. I see no reason why our 
experience should diflfer from that of other places. 

WM. MEAD HYDE, 

Acting School Visitor, 

Chelsea, Mass., April 28, 1890. 

Six years ago we began to mix our grammar schools, which before 
educated the boys and girls apart. We kept the classes entering from 
the primary together all through the grammar course, and each succeed- 
ing class in like manner, until now every grade of our grammar schools 
contains both sexes. The change was so gradual that the prejudices of 
no one were aroused, and the fact is accepted just as if the present 
condition had always existed. The result is a much higher moral tone of 
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the distinctly bojs^ schools, a great redaction in the number of corporal 
punishments, redaction in the number of truancies, and the establish- 
ment of higher incentives and more human methods for good govern- 
ment. 

The distinctly girls' schools do not lose much of their former stand- 
ing, in fact little, in comparison to the good influences they bring to 
bear upon the boys. I believe strongly in co education in both gram- 
mar and high schools. 

E. H. DAVIS, SuperirUendenL 

Minneapolis, Mink. 

Co-education has always prevailed in American public schools with 
the exception of three or four of the older cities, where the separation of 
the sexes is historically explained. The advantages are just as great 
and just as obvious as in rearing boys and girls together in the family ; 
the separation seems to me just as unnatural as it would be to require 
them to eat at different tables at home. 

When, however, the children are away from home, and artificial 
instead of natural arrangements are made, it seems altogether probable 
that the sexes should be in separate schools until old enough to be 
safely intrusted with the responsibility of self -direction — say eighteen 
or nineteen. College girls very rarely misbehave; co-educational 
schools for younger students often have trouble. 

JOHN E. BRADLEY, Supenntendent. 

Springfield, Mass., April 28, 1890. 

I have always been in favor of such co-education ; and whilst I have 
had supervision of schools in which the sexes were kept separate, from 
the primary schools up through the high schools, I have not seen any 
good reason for changing my views on the subject. 

I have observed, in schools where the sexes are educated together, as 
is the case in this city, that they have a mutually beneficial influence 
upon each other. I have not found any evils of a serious character at 
all to result from such association in school. 

I have further observed, in places in which the sexes were separate, 
that such separation in school had the effect of leading to evils in other 
unavoidable associations on the street and on social occasions; evils 
which, but for this artificial separation in school, I believe would not 
have existed. I believe that what objections there have arisen in 
ceiiain localities to co-education are due to evils which are not due so 
much to the effect of co-education, as they are due to the fact that there 
are weak teachers in the schools who have not the power to create 
either a stimulating, intellectual, or a wholesome moral atmosphere in 
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the school. Wherever the separation of sexes appeared to be a necessity, 
I have found weak teachers and poor schools in general. I believe that 
they are related as cause and effect. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Superintendent. 

Chicago, May 3, 1890. 

My own opinion is decidedly in favor of co-education in high and 
grammar schools, though- 1 have had no personal experience of any 
other. 

It seems to me to be the natural way, and to make the boys more 
manly and the girls more womanly, freeing both from much of the silly 
sentimentality which is the unavoidable result of their separation. 

GEO. HOWLAND, Supenniendent. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Co-education may mean much or little ; and may be partial or com- 
plete. 

In either case its propriety depends upon the idea one has of the 
proper sphere of woman, and tlie object of her education. Much, also, 
depends on locality. Much, also, depends upon the idea one has of 
what should be the correct education for the boys. 

In the high schools, if the course of study is sufficiently elastic, so 
that some divergence in the lines of work can be made for the majority 
of either sex, I can see no serious objection to co-education ; cer- 
tainly not on moral grounds. 

In the grammar schools the only objection would be on moral grounds, 
and such an objection would be more applicable in some localities than 
others. 

' GEO. E. CHICKERING, Superintendent. 

New Bedford, Mass., May 1, 1890. 

I favor the co-education of the sexes in elementary schools, but am 
not convinced that it is the wisest plan for higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

I take this position full more for practical reasons than for theoretical. 
For were I called upon to frame a course of instruction for a system of 
schools embracing girls only, it would differ materially from one that I 
should frame for boys, especially for the last six years of school life. 

I have always been connected with schools wherein co-education is 
the custom. I have therefore had opportunity to observe both the good 
and evil in the system. These are quite evenly balanced. As a parent, 
had I the choice to send my girls to a mixed school or to one containing 
girls only, I should choose the latter ; on the other hand, I should choose 
a mixed school for my boys. 
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In schools mixed or unmixed I think the moral side of education 
should receive more attention. •* The highest efficiency of the public 
schools is tested by its results in moral character, and hence its central 
aim is effective moi*al training.'' 

WM. E. HATCH, Superintendent. 

Concord, N.H., April 30, 1890. 

I have long cherished a hope that eventually a change might be 
brought about by which boys and girls above certain ages might pur- 
sue different courses of study in different buildings. No doubt better 
application to study might be secured and a great relief from those 
temptations that beset children at certain times of life. I know fi'om 
obseiTation that many boys fail of attaining good rank in school because 
of distraction of attention by causes natural to weak minds and bodies. 

A removal of these causes, as far as possible, from boys and girls 
before their reasoning faculties are fully developed would, I think, be 
sanctioned by eveiy well-meaning person. Trusting our schools uni- 
versally may some time reap the benefits from a separation of the sexes 
in high and grammar grades. 

L. J. RUNDLETT, Superintendent. 



COLLEGES. 



Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., May 6, 1890. 

President Seelye requests me to acknowledge his receipt of your favor 
of April 21, and to say that in his judgment the co-education of the 
sexes is both desirable and practicable in the early stages, and he thinks 
that it might be properly conducted through both the grammar and 
high schools ; but in his judgment the differentiation of sex, which is 
quite as manifest on the mental as on the physical side, requires a differ- 
ent curriculum for the two in their college course. 

EDWARD B. McFADDEN, Secretary. 

Boston University, 

Boston, May 8, 1890. 

In my opinion^ the co-education of the sexes in high and grammar 
schools, as also in colleges and universities, is absolutely essential to the 
best results in the education of youth. 

I believe it to be best for boys, best for girls, best for teachers, best 
for tax-payers, best for the community, beat for morals and manners 
and religion. 
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At the time of the opening of the Boston Latin School for girls, I 
pleaded as hard as I could in favor of the opening of the then existing 
Latin school to both sexes, instead of starting a new and separate 
school for girls. Since that time, I have seen no reason to change my 
views. So far as I can judge, Boston would do wisely to repair the 
mistake, and to organize all her schools on the plan followed at Cam- 
biidge, and in so many intelligent and prosperous cities. 

W. F. WARREN, President. 

Carleton College, 
NoRTHFiELD, MiNN., May 8, '90. 

It seems to be divinely ordained that boys and girls should be 
brought up together in the same family ; and no good reason is appar- 
ent to me for separating them at the school-room door. Both mentally 
and morally they are mutually helpful in stimulating and in restraining 
each other, and therefore necessary to a symmetrical development of 
character. Any so-called reform which forbids co-education in our 
grammar and high schools is what Dr. Bushnell woujd call a ** Reform 

against Nature." 

JAS. W. STRONG, President 



Arkansas, Ind , Univ., May 10, '90. 

Judging from the work in this university preparatory department, 
both sexes are benefited by reciting in the same class-rooms. 

E. H. MURFEE, President 

Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., May 10, 1890. 

Our institution is co-educational, and the preparatory department is 
of the same grade as the high school ; but the conditions are peculiar, 
in that we have a lady piincipal who has charge of the young ladies 
who live at the college, and who, with the other teachers, maintains a 
general supervision. Our regulations are not excessively strict by any 
means, nor do we have any restrictions upon the social relations of the 
students beyond those which good sense and a regard for proprieties 
suggest. 

Co-education presents no peculiar difficulties with us. It is taken as 
a matter of course. Its effect upon the manners of the students is, I 
think, good. Occasionally an intimacy springs up which is disadvan- 
tageous, but I am by no means sure that such incidents are more 
frequent than would be found to occur among young people differently 
circumstanced. On the other hand, I am inclined to think that the 
daily association of young people of both sexes, under wise teachers, 
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may be helpful in the way of correcting much that would be false in 
thought and imagination. 

As regards class-room work, physical strength, intellectual capacity, 
etc., I see no diflference. There are bright boys and dull boys, and 
there are bright girls and dull ones. Occasionally a girl shows the 
effect of overwork, and occasionally the same thing is seen among the 
boys. It is a matter of strength, endowment, etc., rather than of sex. 

F. T. INGALLS. 

Little Rock University, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 8, 1890. 

I believe that the co-education of boys and girls in high and grammar 
schools, if under proper restrictions and guards, is a good thing. 

M. L. CURL, President. 

Delaware, O., May 16, 1890. 

We have had co-education in the Ohio Wesleyan University since 
1876. No. evil effects have resulted here. Our young men are more 
gentlemanly and our young ladies are more vigorous in their work be- 
cause the two sexes recite together. Upon the whole, our experience is 
decidedly favorable to co-education. I believe the experiment would 
prove a success in your high aad grammar schools. 

J. W. BASHFORD. 

Bates College, 
Lewiston. Me., May 17, 1890. 

After an experience of twenty-seven years, we heartily believe in co- 
education in an institution like ours, and we should hesitate to offer any 
objection to it in high and grammar schools. 

O. B. CHENEY, President, 
By J. Y. Stanton, Secretary, 

Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., May 7, 1890. 

So far as I have observed the working of the co-education of the sexes 
in high schools, it has not been attended with evil results. It seems 
necessary that ordinary caution be observed, but the competition of 
boys and girls in the same classes has usually been productive of intel- 
lectual activity. I do not think that the danger of immorality is in- 
creased by the meetings incident to well-regulated instruction and 
exercise in and about the same building. I must add that I have not 
had opportxmity for very extensive or thorough observation. 

FRANKLIN CARTER. 
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Oberlin, O., May 7, 1890. 

Oberlin College has tried co-education in all departments, from its 
beginning, in 1833. We are thoroughly satisfied with the experiment, 
and believe it is the most natural and lie most wholesome way, under 
reasonable (Conditions. I do not think any of the faculty would fail to 
say the same tiling of co-education in high and grammar schools. 

HENRY C. KING, Associate Professor of Mathematics, 

Ohio State University, 

Columbus, O., May 10, 1890. 

An experience of twenty years has convinced me that for nine-tenths 
of college students, education of the sexes together is better than the 
education of them separately. The presence of those of the opposite 
sex is a stimulus in study and a restraint in conduct. The frivolous 
and foolish will be frivolous and foolish under either system. 

I have no special knowledge of high schools and grammar schools to 
justify an opinion concerning co-education in them. 

W. H. SCOTT, President of the University. 

Vassar College, May 13, 1890. 

As a member of a school board in an Eastern city, I was accustomed 
to schools in which boys and girls were educated together, but where, 
during the recesses, there was an absolute separation of the sexes. I 
never saw aught in these schools to call for unfavorable comment. 

In our high school a similar law was enforced, only there was a 
considerable separation of the sexes in classes as well. But in many 
lines of study they worked together, and without unfavorable com- 
ment. 

I see no objection to such a plan. The expense of a separate system 
makes it impossible in most places, nor does it seem at all imperative 
on other grounds. But I am sure it is necessary that boys and girls of 
the age of most of those in our higher schools need careful watching 
where they are thrown so indiscriminately together. 

One or two may poison a large number, and necessarily our schools 

must include every kind. 

J. M. TAYLOR. 

Schenectady, N.Y., May 12, 1890. 

I am apposed to co-education in colleges, but have never studied the 
question as it relates to high and grammar schools, and do not consider 
myself entitled to express any opinion. 

H. E. WEBSTER, President Union College, 
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Ba£timore, May 9, 1890. 

I consider the co-education of boys and girls in high and grammar 
schools objectionable. 

IRA REMSEN, Acting PresiderU, Johns Hopkins University, 

Cambridge, May 29^ 1890. 

I am very strongly in favor of the co-education of the sexes. 

This opinion dates back to my early life, when, as a day- scholar in 
what was then considered the best boarding-school near Boston (that of 
William Wells, in Cambridge), I was struck with the greater decency 
and refinement of the day-scholars, who lived at home and with their sis- 
ters, as compared with those who lived only among boys. Afterwards, as 
usher in another large boarding-school (that of Stephen M. Weld, of 
Jamaica Plain), I noticed just the same superiority. This impression 
has never passed away from my mind. 

Since then, while on the school committee of three different places, 
— Newbury and Worcester, Mass., and Newport, RJ., — I have seen the 
process of abolishing separate schools and bringing the sexes together; 
and always with satisfactory results as to discipline, manners, and 
morals. 

I am satisfied that there is in each sex an instinctive desire for the 
good opinion of the other, and that this is a very powerful aid and stim- 
ulus in the hands of the teacher. As a remarkably good teacher — Mr. 
William Reed, now of Taunton — said to me forty years ago at Newbury- 
poii; : *' I never yet saw a school which I could not manage by the wav- 
ing of a finger, if I could only have boys and girls together." 

This is now generally admitted as to boys ; but there is- often an im- 
pression that what the boys gain, the girls lose. Here again I must 
quote a very able teacher, Mrs. Caroline C. Leighton, sister of the well- 
known educational authoress, the late Jane Andrews, and as good a 
teacher. When in Worcester, about 1866, we changed her girls' gram- 
mar school into a mixed schDol, she said soon after : ** I was willing 
that the change should take place, because J thought we owed it to the 
boys, although I thought it would be bad for the girls. But now I am 
satisfied that it is for the benefit of both, and has done as much for the 
girls as for the boys." 

When I was on the school committee of Newport, one of our very best 
grammar-school principals, a woman, took a day to visit Boston grammar 
schools. After her return she said to me, ** I should never wish to teach 
a public school in Boston. They seem to me perfectly tame and unin- 
teresting, from having one sex only." When I questioned her farther 
she said: ** I rely on my girls to give steadiness and regularity to my 
school : they are more punctual, and get their lessons better. But I rely 
on the boys to bring outside life into the school, to know what is going 
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on in the world, to illustrate the lessons from what happens in the 
streets and on the wharves. Neither would be sufficient alone ; both are 
Deeded for the material of a good school." I thought I had never heard 
the precise state of the case better put. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 



Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, June 3, 1890. 

I have never taught in high or grammar schools, but after thirteen 
yeai's' experience can speak in terms of unqualified approval with regard 
to co-education in higher grades. 

I was educated in a school and college where none of the other sex 
were admitted, and naturally was of the opinion that such a course was 
not desirable. When compelled to admit ladies to my classes I re- 
garded it as a mistake, and endeavored as far as possible to keep them 
apart, and only with great anxiety, and by slow degrees, permitted any 
intermingling in the class-room. 

The results obtained have been so advantageous that now I have 
thrown off all restraint in the class-room and laboratory, and subject all 
students to exactly the same discipline and rules, no attention being paid 
to sex, but the students arranged alphabetically and in every respect 
treated alike, and I am satisfied that co-education can be can'Led on suc- 
cessfully, provided all artificial barriers are swept away ; and the nearer 
we come to this the better will be the results. 

There are natural advantages from the mingling of the sexes, and the 
strongest argument against it is a moral one, which, however strong it 
may be out of the school-room, loses its force in it. 

THOMAS E. POPE. 



Ann Arbob, Mich., Aug. 22^ 1890. 

In every respect salutary. Our young men are better behaved on the 
whole — more gentlemanly. 

In some subjects the women surpass the men ; in others the opposite 
is ti'ue. On the whole, I do not think our standard has declined. The 
University has certainly made great strides forward since women were 
admitted, in 1871. This is, of course, due to a variety of causes ; but 
I do not believe that the women have in any way retarded the onward 
movement In some respects they have certainly facilitated it. 

ISAAC N, DEMMON. 
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The following letters have been received from people in- 
terested in the subject : — 

Milwaukee, June 8, 1890. 

In the West there has never been any doubt as to the feasibility or 
advisability of co-education. In Wisconsin and Michigan both, this 
system has been fully in practice, and the University of Wisconsin 
gives equal privileges to both boys and girls. I have never heard of 
any difficulty or scandal arising from this intermingling of the sexes 
at school. 

I was educated in such a school myself, and my experience teaches 
me that there is a certain emulation or desire to stand well in the eyes 
of the opposite sex, which stimulates the pupils in such a school to 
greater mental exertion, and makes them more zealous in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Girls are usually quicker in their perceptions than boys 
of the same age, consequently boys derive the greatest benefit from 
this comradeship. Contact with the gentler sex also smoothes the rough 
edges of a boy^s manner, and develops the chivalrous side of his char- 
acter, making him more manly, more honest and straightforward than 
he would be if accustomed only to the society of boys like himself. 
There is still a good deal of the savage in man, and this trait is more 
likely to develop itself when men herd together. 

On the contrary, a girl who is brought up in the companionship of 
boys is more likely when she arrives at womanhood to estimate men at 
their true worth, and is less likely to become the prey of the first de- 
signing adventurer whom she meets. 

Your inquiry stiikes a Wisconsin man or woman somewhat as would 

an investigation into the advisability of allowing men and women and 

boys and girls to occupy the same pews in church. Co-education has 

been so thoroughly accepted and so long practised in the West, that we 

have to speculate as to the probable effects of a return to the old 

monastic system. 

MRS. D. H. JOHNSON. 

In regard to the co-education of boys and girls in high and gi*ammar 
schools, I am entirely in favor of it, believing it to be for the advantage 
of both sexes to mingle freely in all departments of education. 

I have not had very largfe personal experience, but have had under 

my care a boy and a girl who were passing through a co-educative high 

school. In neither case did I see any evil or disadvantage arising from 

co-education; but on the contrary a natural healthy friendship with 

those of the other sex. I should entirely approve of the principle of 

co-education, from the lowest primary school to the highest university or 

professional school. 

EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
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Boston, Mass., Aug. 19, 1890. 

The co-education of the sexes in our public schools is no longer an 
experiment. It has passed beyond the domain of experiment into that 
of well-established results. 

Its practical working, and its effect upon the manners, the mind, and 
the moi*als of pupils have l^een tested under so many conditions, that it 
is no longer difficult to find data from which to draw conclusions 
regarding its value. 

It is true that different minds, using the same data, may differ 
honestly in regard to the effect of co-education upon character ; but as 
to its effect upon mind, manners, and morals, which are to be judged 
by their outward manifestations, we may expect that a fair degree of 
harmony will exist among obser\ing and discriminating teachers. 

My opportunity for gathering data upon this subject has been quite 
extensive, as, with the exception of the four years passed in college, 
my entire life has been in schools where both sexes have been brought 
together. These have been academies made up of young men and 
women of widely varying ages and conditions, high schools and union 
schools embracing pupils of all degrees of advancement and every 
phase of social life and character. I have also been familiar with a 
large number of normal schools and universities of the Middle and 
Western States in which the sexes have been associated from their 
origin. With this opportunity to study the subject, I may not seem 
bold if I express a decided opinion upon the results of co-education. 

Few have failed to recognize the reciprocal relation of the sexes, a 
mutual desire to stand well in the esteem of each other. This often 
shows itself in an earnest rivalry, a quite determined though genial 
competition which stimulates to mental activity without provoking 
animosity, especially to that degree likely to .exist among those of the 
same sex. The complementary character of the sexes is an important 
factor in their education when allowed to exert itself in their mutual 
association. It is the law of nature the world over; that the contiguity 
of opposites stimulates to activity. Opposite magnetisms attract, op- 
posite minds arouse in each other dormant forces. Complementary 
parts brought together form the unit — the pef ect whole. The family 
is the unit in society, because it has all the parts to make up the unit. 
The school is a unit only when it has both sexes. The family is best 
trained that has the draining of both father and mother. The daughter 
gains her most symmetrical growth only in the presence of a brother, 
and the brother only in the gentler infiuences of the sister. 

That school is best taught and disciplined which combines in its 
teaching force the intellect and character of both sexes. It would 
seem that teachers, who are students, as well as teachers, of the minds 
under their charge, must have observed the operation of this law. 
Young women develop better intellectually in the presence of young 
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men, and the contrary is equally true ; and what is true of young men 
and women is true of the boy and girl down to an early age. Their 
minds may not be different, but there are subtle forces at work that are 
different. Nobody sees how the sunlight does its work upon the plant, 
but he does see that the plant grows, and that sunlight is necessary to 
its growth. Nobody sees how the mental forces of one person enter 
into and do their work upon the nature of another, but he sees that 
there is such a work wrought. 

The practical results in Cornell University, Syracuse University, the 
University of Michigan, and most of the other universities and normal 
schools outside of New England, demonstrate the value of co-educa- 
tion. They show that young women do better work in the mixed 
schools than in those devoted simply to female education. More of 
them reach a high degree of proficiency. The notable cases that have 
come from the university annexes indicate the value of contiguous study 
of the two sexes. 

What has been said of its effect upon mind can be said with equal 
truth regarding morals. 

The constant mingling of the sexes in recitation, the measuring of 
themselves one with another intellectually, begets a self-respect, a cir- 
cumspection of conduct, that protects against undue intimacy, and is a 
safe-guard to the young women as it is a barrier to young men. 
Respect of one party for the ability of the other compels respectful con- 
duct on the part of both. 

Manners are so much an outgrowth of moral feeling, that where a 
high state of more culture exists, other things being equal, we expect to 
find a corresponding high condition of refinement of manners. The 
favorable effect upon young men and boys will not be questioned. 
Their manners are improved, and there are fewer instances of the 
ancient barbarisms of college life. Female society throws around them 
its restraints, imposes its obligations, and compels a propriety and 
refinement of conduct not so prevalent in male schools. As a matter of 
course the government of such schools is easier, their morals higher, 
and the esprit de corps more elevating. The forces of society are com- 
bined and act together, and, as a consequence, more satisfactory results 
are obtained. And while character is subtile, — a something that cannot 
be handled or seen, — it stands to reason that a fuller and more sym- 
metrical development will be secured when all the ^forces of social life 
are in harmonious action, than when any single element is wanting, and 
that better men and better women will be the outcome of our educa- 
tional work. 

W. C. GINN, LcUe Superintendent of Schools, Hillsdale ^ Mich, 
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Editorial Rooms, 

New England Publishing Company, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Sept. 6, 1890. 

I have twice written you in reply, but have repudiated both. The 
simple fact is that it is a line of school thought to which I have given 
little attention. My thought has been largely focused upon the other 
ways and means. I do not see any principle involved that experience 
sustains. I have always said that, theoretically, boys and girls in all 
grades at all ages should be at school together, but in experience I do 
not see that it makes any difference in the hands of a first-class teacher. 
The Dwight School and the Gaston are as good schools as I know in the 
country. I do not see how they could be much improved if they were 
** boys and girls' " sc)iools. 

I would never open a new school that was not mixed, but I see no 

call for a readjustment of the schools. 

A. E. WmSHIP. 



CLERGYMEN. 



RoxBURY. May 30, 1890. 

I have been for many years one of the trustees of Antioch College, 
in Ohio. The system of the co-education of the sexes was introduced 
in that college at its foundation, and has been continued ever since. I 
do not think that any person acquainted with the college would wish to 
change it. This seems to me a fair instance for your purpose, because 
a large part of the students in this institution are connected with a 
preparatory school, which receives pupils at about the age of those who 
would attend high schools here. 

As is' very well known to you, the practice of all the towns in the 
Commonwealth, excepting Boston, has always been to receive pupils ot 
both sexes, whatever was their age. The old country academies 
thought of no other system, and are all organized on that basis. 

I wish somebody would say why the Boston schools were ever organ- 
ized on any other basis. I have paid a good deal of attention to our 
daily school education here, and I never knew. This is, however, cer- 
tain, that Boston is the exc&ption to the policy and habit of the Com- 
monwealth for two hundred and fifty years. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

28 Highland Park Ave., Roxbury, August, 1890. 

After many years of observation as a committee-man and teacher, and 
for the last ten years as a parent of both boys and girls in the Boston 
high and grammar schools, I am convinced of the superiority of the 
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system of co-education in those grades. I think it is always valuable 
in education, but that the older the pupils and the higher the studies 
the more essential it becomes, and for the following I'easons : — 

1. It gives a special and healthful animation to the classes. 

2. It places the boys and girls in wholesome relations to one another, 
both in and out of school. They form right estimates of «ach other. 
It corrects the follies of both sexes, making the boys more manly and 
the girls more womanly. Their acquaintance becomes sensible and 
intelligent. So far from harming either, it helps both. 

8. It is the natural method, and Nature, says Lord Bacon, always 
vindicateth herself. 

4. It is the best system for the teacher, in manners, in method of 
instruction, and in breadth of mind. 

I need not enlarge upon these points ; in short, I decide, that for all 
concerned, intellectually, ethically, and morally, in the attainment of 
knowledge and the thirst for it, in the formation of good habits of con- 
duct, and in the culture of character, the co-education of our older 
children is the system clearly best in theory and always approved by 
practice ; and I sincerely hope it will be established in all the depart- 
ments, and especially in the highest ones, of our Boston public 
schools. 

FRANCIS C. WILLIAMS. 



Jamaica Plain, June 3, 1890. 

In my opinion the '* co-education of boys and girls in high and gram- 
mar schools " is a good thing for the boys and not harmful to girls. 
Most boys have much of the barbaric in them. The presence of and 
association with girls helps to humanize and civilize them. So far as 
the mere acquisition of knowledge and intellectual development are 
concerned, I do not think it makes any difference whether boys and 
girls are associated or separated. 

Yet, of course, the acquisition of knowledge and intellectual devel- 
opment are not the only things for which our schools are maintained. 
We want bur boys to grow up gentlemen. The society and presence of 
girls is a powerful means to this end. 

As regards the attraction which each sex^has for the other, — which, 
I take it, is the supposed source of the evil that may arise from the co- 
education of the sexes, — I think the separation of the sexes has a 
tendency to lead to the very evils it is supposed to guard against. 

As a boy and youth I was in both kinds of schools, and that is my 
judgment of the two systems. 

The male sex, whether young or old, is greatly benefited by associa- 
tion with tlie female sex ; and so society as a whole is benefited. And 
to be a benefit to the body politic is, I take it, one purpose of the public 
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schools. One of the most public sources of the degradation of Oriental 
countries is the separation of the sexes. 

I was three years in the army during our civil war, and could not 
help noting the baneful effect upon men of separation from the in- 
fluence of woman. There was a marked tendency to retrograde in all 
that has to do with refinement and the finer elements of our nature. 

Thus, you see, I believe in the co-education of the sexes, for the 
sake of the boys. 

I hold that it is in many ways helpful to girls; but not in such 
marked degree as to boys. 

S. N. SHEWMAN, Bector St. John's Church, 

Morgan Chapel, Boston, June 2, 1890. 

I believe in the co-education of boys and girls. Divine Providence 
evidently intends they shall meet the responsibilities of life together ; 
why not be educated for this together ? 

B. J. JOHNSTON. 

361 Neponset Ave., 
Dorchester, May 26, 1890. 

I lam in favor of co-education of boys and girls in high and grammar 
schools. 

I believe the influence of the sexes upon each other is beneficial. 

It is an education in itself, this mingling of the male and female 
characteristics. 

My father^s experience at Antioch College, Ohio, convinced him and 
also my brother. Prof. J. K. Hosmer, that it was a gi'eat advantage for 
the sexes to be together. 

I think the trend is that way, and I look to see the doors of Harvard 
open to women as well as men, with equal privilege and opportunity. 

The prejudice now prevailing I feel convinced will be overcome by a 
fair trial. 

I hope it may be brought about in our high and gi'ammar schools. 

GEO. HERBERT HOSMER. 

« 
St. Andrew's Church, Boston. 

1 It is good for boys and girls to grow up together and to meet one 
another as often as possible, under proper restrictions. Among wealthy 
people, the social life is such that the young people meet constantly 
and freely, and know one another well. Among plain people there is 
little social life, and among the poor almost none ; and the only oppor- 
tunity the boys and girls of these classes have of making one another's 
acquaintance is upon the street. The acquaintance so formed and so 
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carried on is, I think, on the whole, undesirable. There is a clandestine 
air about it. 

As far as the question concerns morals and manners, I am inclined to 
favor co-education. 

2. From the standpoint of mental training, the question seems to me 
more difficult. Whether boys and girls should have precisely the same 
studies, and pursue them in precisely the same way and at the same 
age, is a serious question, and one upon which I am unable to give an 
opinion. I can, however, see no reason why girls should not study 
arithmetic, geography, algebra, history, botany, chemistry, elementary 
physics, and the modern and ancient languages, as well as boys, and 
both should be taught in the best method. 

In the mixed grammar schools that I have known, the boys as a 
rule are outstripped by the girls. 

The college-bred girls whom I have met seem to have got at least as 
much as boys out of their college course. The physiological question 
ought to have very careful attention. I am quite sure that many girls 
suffer permanent injury in health from the course of study to which 
they are subjected. 

REUBEN KIDNER. 

Boston, June 16, 1890. 

I believe in the co-education of boys and girls in the high and 
grammar schools. I think it is the natural method, and preserves tlie idea 
of the family more intact. I think it has a refining influence on both 
boys and girls to be thus associated in school life, and helps to create 
that ideal society in which men and women have memories of a mutual 
life in all their training and development, and are therefore ready to 
share in that joint government of the world which God has committed 
to them. God stai-ted the world on the principle of co-education, and 
certainly the failure was not due to the principle, but rather to the fact 
that the principle was not attended to, and the sexes were separate at a 
period of temptation. Men and women have so much in common, that 
it is best their training should emphasize that rather than the little that 
differentiates them. They should compete with one another, watch one 
another's growth, live in each other's atmosphere, and mutually assist 
each other as God has intended in all the periods of their life. The fact 
that as a rule families are made up of both boys and girls, and not 
one family all boys and another all girls, it seems to me gives a con- 
siderable clue to the plan of God, which is as a pattern given in the 
mount. 

WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN, Grace Church. 
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61 CusHiNG Ave., 
Boston, April 29, 1890. 

I am not aware that any institution that has tried co-education has 
ever abandoned it. I believe that in eveiy case the results have been 
favorable. 

For ten years I had the superintendence of the schools of a large 
town, so that I can speak from experience. 

There seems to be no more reason for an arbitrary separation of the 
sexes during school-life than during the period before and after it. 
They are together in the family and mingle in society, not only without 
harm, but to their mutual advantage. In the nature of things, boys 
and girls should be trained up together, since they are to live together 
as men and women, and need to be taught their true relationship. 
Separate schools for boys and girls are relics of a monastic age, when 
women were regarded as inferior beings. But in our day it is proved 
that woman has the capacity for the highest culture, and ability to en- 
gage successfull}' in the various affairs of life. The sphere of woman 
has so enlarged that many avocations that formerly were held exclu- 
sively by men are now open to women, and women are pursuing them 
with success. Hence, women, as well as men, need a broad and high 
education. 

But whilst co-education offers equal advantages to both sexes, it does 
not compel a dead level of uniformity. Eclecticism is now dominant in 
the higher schools of learning. This elective system affords ample 
scope for choice of studies to meet the special needs of women. 

1 am confident that the objection made to co-education on moral 
grounds has been proved to be groundless. 

The testimony from the schools where co-education has been prac- 
tised is to the effect, that not only no harm comes from the mingling 
of boys and girls in the class-room, but that the results are positively 
good. Personal observation has led me to the conviction that co-edu- 
cation is better for mind and morals, than education of the sexes in 
schools apart. There is less rowdyism and more earnestness amongst 
boys, and less unlady-like conduct and fewer escapades among girls, in 
mixed than in separate schools. There is danger for the young of both 
sexes anywhere, but there is nothing gained and much lost by their 
separation in the class-room. There^ one is both a stimulus and a re- 
straint on the other. Jean Paul says, **To insure modesty, I would 
advise the educating of the sexes together. But I will guarantee nothing 
where girls are alone ; and still less where boys are alone." Co-edu- 
cation means a development of life into manly and womanly com- 
pleteness. 

R. J. ADAMS, D.D., Pastor Stoughton-st. Baptist Church, 
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11 Durham Street, April 29, 1890. 

I am heartily in favor of the co-education of boys and girls in the 
grammar schools. 

R. B. GROVER. 

In some cases it might not work well, but the reasons in favor of it 
are suflScient in my Judgment to justify it. 

It promotes a truer relationship between boys and girls, a more intel- 
ligent respect for each other's abilities and character. 

It prepares the young to enjoy intellectual and moral companionship 
in their adult life. 

It dispels illusions which injure the character of secluded people. 

It is in keeping with the advantages of having brothers and sisters 
in the family circle. 

It has been successfully tried in academies and colleges. 

WM. G. BABCOCR. 

103 Ocean Street, 
Dorchester, Mass.. April 28, 1890. 

I was educated in a co-educational grammar, high school, and college, 
and I have no reason to regret my experience, but I am rather con- 
firmed in the opinion that the co-education of the sexes is the better 
method. 

J. W. BRIGHAM. 

Berkeley Temple, 

Boston, May 6, 1890. 

I favor the co-education of the sexes because I believe it will result 

in a higher standard of morality and a more symmetrical development of 

manhood and womanhood. 

CHARLES A. DICKINSON. 

I have never been of the opinion that man can improve upon his Crea- 
tor's judgment in any particular. 

** And Jehovah had said. It is not good that the man should be alone ; 
I will make him an helpmeet for him." .They need each other. 

So do boys and girls, for mutual help in many ways. 

I have always been of this ** opinion." 

C. CUNNINGHAM, Pastor. 

First Free Baptist Church, 
Boston, May 7, 1890. 

So far as moral considerations are concerned I am decidedly in favor 
of co-education of boys and girls in the public schools* 

F. L. HAYES, Pastor. 
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92 Seaver Street, 
RoxBURY, April 29, 1890. 

I. It is a great stimulus to intellectual endeavor, promoting an 
ambition for successful scholarship. 

II. It is also a very powerful indncement to the cultivation of habits 
of personal neatness, to a creditable demeanor and general refinement 
of manners. The very disparities of household training manifest in a 
public school are so exhibited in the school -room, where the prevailing 
mood of mind among the pupils is more obsei*vant and ambitious than 
elsewhere, that they powerfully plead for the better examples, and thus 
tend more to refine than to degrade. 

III. Such effects greatly aid the discipline and promote the general 
success of the school. 

IV. The evils incident to tiie inevitable association in life of weak or 
ill-regulated young persons of different sex would seem to be in a 
measure guarded against and held in check when that association is- 
largely within the range of educational relations, and is thus necessarily 
in a good degree guided by their elevating influences. 

A. H. PLUMB, Pastor Walntd'<ive, Congregational Church, 

First Baptist Church, Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston, Mass.. April 29, 1890. 

I know of no valid reason why co-education should not be a universal 
and permanent feature of our common-school system. The separation 
of the sexes is detrimental to both. It belongs to the very essence of 
free government and a Christian civilization that the sexes should be 
mutually respectful and mutually helpful (with proper supervision 
a school may be as innocent as a home), and this they can be only 
through a proper education together. The world moves forward, not 
backward. Co-education is increasing in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The co-education ought to begin in the grammar school, and 
continue. Life is a co-educational school. 

I did not know that the question of co-education was any longer 
debatable, at least as far as regards the earlier stages of education. 

PHILIP S. MOXOM. 



I was so educated ; I believe it to be the better plan ; it has a ten- 
dency to take from the boys roughness and coarseness, and cultivate 
more gentlemanly deportment. 

In literary pursuits I cannot see that anything is lost. 

I am decidedly in favor of co-education of the sexes. I had an expe- 
rience of seven years, and that was the order then. 
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The best class I ever had in Sunday school was a mixed class, and 
secured the best attendance and a more thorough knowledge of the 
lesson. 

C. H. BROWN, Superintendent B-ave, Baptist 8. 8, 

57 RUTLA.ND Street, 
Boston, Mass., April 29, 1890. 

I unhesitatingly record myself as in favor of co-education of the 
sexes. I have two daughters in attendance upon the Everett School, 
and a young son in the Rutland-street primary department. I do not 
know that co-education is important so far as the girls are concerned, 
but believe it to be of incalculable advantage to the boys. And yet I 
am persuaded it is better even for the girls. 

WM. NAST BRODBECK. Pastor of Tremont-si. M. E. Church. 

East Boston, Mass., April 28, 1890. 

I believe it to be the best and safest plan. Nor do I know of any 
argument against allowing boys and girls to associate in the school 
that does not apply with equal cogency against their association in the 
home, the Sunday school, the social gathering, or anywhere else. 

F. W. RYDER, Pastor of Central-square Baptist Church. 

Boston, April 28, 1890. 

I am convinced from my experience that the co-education of our boys 
and girls in grammar and high schools is desirable, and I come to this 
conclusion from the standpoint of both theory and practice. The rela- 
tions maintained in the home, in the shop, and in the street should not 
be changed in the school. Co-education will give us more manly men 
and more womanly women than any other system. 

C. L. GOODELL, Pastor Winthrop-st. M. E, Church. 

Boston, April 28, 1890. 

From experience, observation, and reflection, I believe in the co-edu- 
cation of boys and girls, as best for the future men and women of our 

country. 

WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 

103 Richmond Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., April 28, 1890. 

I believe co-education to be the better method for both boys and 
girls. But if the school-rooms must be crowded, then separate schools 
might be better. 
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I make the qualification for two reasons : — 

1. In crowded rooms something like military discipline is necessary 
to secure order. In this, the sexes are better separate. 

2. In crowded rooms teachers cannot secure that decorum between 
the sexes that is needful to gain to each sex the advantage, and not 
the risk, of the presence of the other. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, 
Minister Third Beligiotcs Society in Dorchester. 

ImMANUEL CONaREGATIONAL ChURCH, 

RoxBURY, Mass. 

I have never doubted the propriety and wisdom of the co-education of 
boys and girls in the high and grammar schools. 

In the matter of education they are undoubtedly stimulated to their 
best efforts by being taught together. The girls, as a rule, learn more 
quickly ; the boys, as a rule, more thoroughly. It helps both to be in 
tiie same classes. 

In the matter of morals, I believe the co-education of the sexes to be 
a decided help. To separate them is unnatural and suggestive of evil, 
and prompts them to seek one another's society under less favorable cir- 
cumstances. I would never in the grammar school allow any sugges- 
tions that could be avoided which referred to the difference of sex, or 
which indicated that one sex was likely to be interested in the other. 
In the high school the pupils have reached an age when they must 
recognize the distinction ; but there purity, good manners, and the hap- 
piest relation of the sexes is conserved by co-education. It is folly to 
fight against nature. The true way is to control it, direct it, and 
ennoble it. 

ADDISON P. FOSTER. 

Boston, May, 1890. 

Co-education is beneficial to the general education of mankind, if 
suitably adopted, and is the chief, if not the sole, glory of the West in 
contra-distinction to the East ; but, as there are no leaps in a healthy 
development of nature, that such co-education should continue from the 
elementary schools, through the higher and grammar schools, a forma- 
tive but no revolutionary measure. 

P. A. ALMQUIST. 

Boston, May 2, 1890. 

My opinion is strongly in favor of co-education. I have never heard 
any objections that seemed to be valid. 

M. J. SAVAGE. ^ 
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67 Trenton Street, East Boston. 

I believe that boys and girls ought to be educated together through 
all the grades of the schools, because 

1. It is the natural method. 

The family is the germ, the miniature of the State and church. God 
has placed them together in the family; there they learn mutual 
rights and dependence ; and if this is carded forward in the subsequent 
instruction of the schools, each sex will be better^ fitted for real life than 
they can be by separate education. 

2. The boys need the refining influence that unconsciously comes 
from daily association with girls; this will do more to make them 
gentlemen^ than any amount of theoretic training by themselves. 

3. Girls are not only naturally more refined ^ but as a rule they put 
more conscience into their work, than boys ; so that constant association 
with them is an inspiration to the moral nature of the average boy. 

4. On the other hand, association with boys helps to develop nerve 
and strength of character on the part of the girls, and so they become 
more self-reliant. 

The advantage is mutual, and both are better fitted for after life by 

daily association in school work and the healthful ambitions that it 

inspires. 

ELUAH HORR, Pastor Maverick Congregational Church, 

Dorchester, May 2, 1890. 

My experience as a teacher, four years as principal of a mixed 

high school, as teacher and pupil in Phillips Academy, Andover, and as 

a student in the university of Vermont, where both sexes are admitted, 

leads me to favor the co-education method. I would, however, provide 

for separate instruction in physiology and separate reading-rooms and 

playgrounds. 

D. T. TORREY, Pastor Harvard Church. 

20 Charles Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., May 1, 1890. 

Co-education of the sexes in high and grammar schools has done 
much in bringing about the intellectual and moral excellence of the 
average Ameiican. 

A return to separate schools for the sexes is a step backward, and is 
one which should never be taken. 

CHARLES C. KELLOGG, Congregational Minister. 

109 Columbia Street, 

Dorchester, May 5, 1890. 

I am a firm believer in co-education of the sexes, in all grades, from 
the kindergarten to the university, also in professional schools. I am 
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unable to understand why in our educational institutions we should 
adopt a principle of separating the sexes which does not obtain any- 
where else in life. It seems to me that beneficial effects only are seen 
where the sexes are together, as in Cornell University, Ann Arbor, and 
the Meadville (Pa.) Theological School. 

GEO. H. YOUNG, Pastor New South Church. 



Boston, May 13, 1890. 

I am entirely in favor of the co-education of boys and girls in both 
grammar schools and high schools. 

In the West, where the first seven years of my life in America were 
passed, such co-education was, I think, universal, and it was what I there 
saw of it which impressed it upon my mind as the best plan. It was a 
new thing to me, tor, in England, co-education beyond the infant school 
is almost unknown. 

BROOKE HERFORD, Arlingion-st. Church. 



South Boston, May 3, 1890. 

I am in sympathy with the plan of co-education of the sexes. 

1. It is the plan of nature in the family. Boys and girls in the fam- 
ily together are a great blessing. 

2. I know how it worked at Antioch College, Ohio, where my father- 
in-law (a conservative) was president for seven years. 

He was a convert, I know (Rev. Dr. George W. Hosmer) . 

3. I think more refinement of manners possible where boys and girls 
are in the same room and in the same recitations. 

We are too sensitive about the influence of social contact. Nature in 
the young (as a rule) promotes purity of manner, where all the condi- 
tions are elevating. Intellectual training in itself develops moral per- 
ception too. 

WILLIAM H. SAVARY, Minister of UnUy Chapel, 



Charlestown Dist. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the plan of the co-education of the 
sexes. 

1. Because that I believe it has been a success wherever tried, and 
any evils resulting therefrom have been very small comparatively. 

2. Because I believe in the educating infinence morally of contact 
and intecmingling of the sexes under proper oversight and restraint. 

Other reasons might be added, but these are sufficient. 

G. M. SMILEY, Pastor Monument-sqr, M, E, Church. 
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235 Columbia Street, 
Dorchester, April 29, 1890. 

I am unqualifiedly in favor of co-education of boys and girls in our 
high and grammar schools. 

My reasons may all be sunmied up in the simple statement : — 

It is natural. If the natural laws of development are not defective, 
any system which contravenes them cannot be the most effective. 
The healthy competition of the associated sexes will tend to call out the 
best mental efforts of both. 

On moral grounds my own observation convinces ms that the re- 
straints exercised by each sex in association with the other are health- 
ful and refining, or, as that is rather ambiguous, let me say, the 
restraints exercised upon each sex by the presence of the other are 
healthful and refining. 

A. H. PUTNAM, Pastor Elm HUl Baptist Church. 

Jamaica Plain, April 29, 1890. 

My impression is decidedly in favor of it. 

I can see no reason against it, except such as would be brought 
equally against the presence of men and women together on the 
streets and in public places. 

All the tendencies of the higher civilization seem to be in this 
direction. 

One of the things to be taught young people is to meet those of 
the other sex with due respect and without shyness or self-conscious- 
ness. I think that this lesson is most naturally learned when boys and 
girls are not shut into separate schools. 

I think that the range of qualities out of which good scholarship and 
fine character are composed, is on the whole somewhat large and more 
varied in a school-room where boys and girls are present, than in a 
school restricted to one sex. 

All that I know by experience and report of the working of the 
mixed system is in its favor. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Minister of the First Congregational 

{Unitarian) Society of Jamaica Plain. 

7 Hotel Dunbar, Roxbury. 

My opinion in regard to co-education of boys and girls in high and 
grammar schools is drawn almost entirely from my recollections of 
my own boyhood and youth. I am strongly in favor of it. I regard 
the separation of the sexes in education as an artificial arrangement, 
and as interfering with morally healthy and frank relations between 
them. If boys and girls, young men and women, do not associate with 
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each other in daily life, if they are kept apart for reasons pertaining 
only to sex, the result will surely be a morbid and hurtful emphasis 
on the fact of sex. I regard the growing restraint put upon the inter- 
course of young men and women in our social life as both a slur and 
a danger. The American girl has been as noted for herpurity as for her 
freedom, and it is a pity to have her dragged down to the same level 
of distrust and weakness as her European sisters. The influence on 
young men of a frank association with women is of the very b^t. 
** The strength of sin is the law." 

WILLIAM H. LYON. 

I am altogether in favor of mixed schools (or co-education). It is 
natural. Boys and girls are born into the same family life, are reared 
together at home ; acts react upon one another in a healthy way. I do 
not know that the incidental evils of co-education are greater than the 
unavoidable conditions of society will produce in another way when 
separated. So far from separating boys and girls in the grammar and 
high schools, I insist that the college course will never be complete with- 
out the refinement that the female presence and mind will introduce 
into the class-room. 

WM. R. LORD. 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

I have had little opportunity of late years to take careful notice of 
co-education in ** high and grammar schools." But nothing has ever 
changed my opinion formed in my earlier professional life, when I had 
intimate and official knowledge of such schools in one of our New Eng- 
land smaller ** cities ; " and that opinion was altogether in favor of co- 
education in the schools of the higher grades. 

BENJ. H. PADDOCK. 

East Boston, May 10, 1890. 

As a pupil I went to the country district and village schools, then to 
the academy, always in classes with girls, and always with their quick- 
ness and delicacy of perception, their appreciation of the teacher's best 
points, their enthusiasm for study, and the importance attached by them 
to the preparation and recitation of their allotted lessons, they were to 
me, and 1 know to many others, a constant source of inspiration and 
emulation. As a teacher my experience pointed in the same direction : 
the mixed classes were always found best prepared, attention and de- 
portment were much better, and the results at examinations and in the 
after progress of the students much more satisfactory than in unmixed 
classes. In entering college I know tiiat some of us felt and expressed 
our sense of the loss of the spur of emulation which the mixed classes 
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afforded But not to go further into the subject, in which I have always 
had a very deep interest, I may say that in the education of my own 
daughters I have chosen the mixed schools in preference to odiers. 

For all reasons relating to intellectoal, social, or moral education I 
should prefer always co-education of the sexes. 

GEO. M. BODGE, Pastor of the East Boston Unitarian Church. 

67 Third Street, 
East Cambridge, April 30, 1890. 

I am strongly in favor of the co-education of boys and girls in the 
high and grammar schools. 

Without stating my reasons for the above opinion, I would simply 
suggest that the constitution of human society, especially in the family, 
seems to indicate that co-education is the proper method. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM, Pastor First Ref, Presb, Church. 

12 LouiSBURG Square, 

Boston, April 30, 1890. 

It is a good and orderly thing for boys and girls to be educated together 
during the early part of their school training. Their influence on each 
other is likely to be beneficial, and the distinctive quality of the mascu- 
line and feminine minds is less strongly marked than at a later period. 
Generally speaking, I should say that in the primary and grammar 
schools co-education would be useful and successful; but that in the 
high schools it is altogether desirable that the two sexes should be 
taught separately, not so much because they need to study different 
branches, as because they need to be taught in different ways, and with 
more particular reference to the positions which they will probably fill 
in life. 

JAMES REED. 

Charlestown, May 14, 1890. 

I think, on reflection, that the question of co-edticaiion of the sexes in 
high and grammar schools admits of a variety of answers, according 
to conditions. 

1. Age of pupils. 

Up to ten or twelve years of age, children may safely and profitably 
be educated together. Whether in city or country, in bad or good 
(neighborhoods, the benefit outweighs possible danger (always excepting 
the worst localities) . 

I would keep the children together in grammar schools as long as the 
teachers think it best to do so, always seating boys and girls apart, but 
mi%mg them in recitations according to scholarship. 
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2. In bad quarters of a city (where the state of moral and social life 
is low), when the pupils need much discipline, boys and girls may 
wisely be wholly separated in schools ; also when some more respecta- 
ble children are in the school. 

8. In high schools, a. If a school is quite limited in numbers, let 
the sexes study, recite, come and go together. High schools generally 
draw pupils from the better classes of the people, b. In large high 
schools the two sexes are better apart ; each in a school by itself. 

Because (1) Supervision on so many pupils is more difficult. 

(2) With each sex by itself, discipline can be better enforced when 
pupils are numerous, and study will be less interrupted. 

(3) Emulation is sufficient when many are together, without the ad- 
ditional stimulus of sex-rivalry, which in a smaller school keeps up the 
standard to some extent. 

(4) In large schools more danger of the influence of reckless pupils 
and teachers have less personal influence on individuals. 

4. The teachers can tell better than any one else whether the condi- 
tions in any given school are favorable or unfavorable to co-education. 
It is a subject on which general conclusions are theoretical rather than 
practical. 

5. Separate college education, by all means. 

A. S. TWOMBLY, Pastor Winthrop Church. 

Addenda. 

Sex-susceptibility affects students less than many suppose, when they 
are kept hard at work in schools. 

Boys and girls are generally shy of each other (except among the 
lower classes) between fourteen and nineteen years of age. Youths at 
that age segregate by sex. The question of co-education at thiit period 
is more concerning its influence on effective study than as a matter of 
moral and social expediency. 

38 Dartmouth Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

My opinion is not favorable to the co-education of the sexes in our 
grammar and high schools. Admitting its possible intellectual stimu- 
lus, I deprecate its effect upon morals. The objection does not hold 
with reference to co-education in our colleges and universities any more 
than to our primary schools, but only to that class of our youth pre- 
sumably between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. Of course I con- 
cede exceptions to the rule, but speaking in general terms, observation 
and experience would lead me to negative such a proposition as the one 
suggested. 

JAMES M. GRAY, Rector First Reformed Episcopal Church. 
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Boston, May 2, 1890. 

In looking over the history of education, it would seem that the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes was a method which had been tried and discarded, 
and had long since passed out of the region of speculation. 

The stimulative influence of the competition created, which is claimed 
in its favor as one of its greatest advantages, can be shown, I think 
(though producing brilliant pacing effects), to be the cause of most 
disastrous final results. Competition in all directions is proving itself a 
most pernicious influence, and is being dropped from the highest meth- 
ods of dealing in all departments of life. 

But nature seems to have answered the question for you most con- 
clusively. 

Education is for two purposes : (a) The training of the intellectual 
capacity ; (6) the fitting of the individual for a distinct work in life. 

On the question of intellectual capacity as between man and woman 
there can be no dispute. They are evidently created to be the com- 
panions of each other intellectually as in every other way. The only 
question is how to attain the best results with the mental power that is 
given. It seems hardly necessary to argue that the best possible intel- 
lectual results will be gained by subjecting two persons so physiologi- 
cally unlike to exactly the same laws and methods of training, just at a 
time in life when these differences demand the most careful recognition 
on both sides. 

Is it not because this point is not recognized that there is this constant 
restlessness and agitation upon this very question? Recognize the 
needs of both, and not subject both boys and girls to virtually the 
s:ime system, and we shall have more manly and more womanly intelli- 
gence in the affairs of life, and this question of co-education can never 
arise. 

The same may be said also of the second purpose of education; 
women have a great special work for humanity assigned them which 
men can never perform. To its fulfilment woman's whole nature, moral 
and physical, is most delicately adjusted. Upon her intelligent dis- 
charge of this task depends the whole fabric of family, social, and 
national life. For this a special training is as much needed to-day as it 
is almost universally neglected. There is nothing, in my opinion, more 
essential to the life of humanity than this distinct higher education of 
woman ^ which nature itself demands. 

These are some of my reasons for my opinion that there should not be 
a system of co-education of the sexes beyond the very first nidiments of 
instruction. 

GEORGE J. PRESCOTT, Beetorofthe Church of the Good Shepherd. 
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209 W. Canton Street, 
Boston, Mass., April 30, 1890. 

From the time that boys And girls are old enough for the grammar 
school until they are ready for college they should be kept apart, I was 
*♦ co-educated" from the time that I began to go to school until I was 
graduated from Boston University, and I am fully persuaded that free 
association during the time that I have indicated is fraught with danger 
to both sexes. 

GEORGE A. CRAWFORD, Pastor Bromfield-sL M. E. Church, 

Jamaica Plain, April 30. 

Co-education might be judicious in the high schools, but in the gram- 
mar departments I believe it would be a mistake. 
Rather than have it in both, I would prefer it in neither. 

J. L. SCOTT, D.D. 

South Boston, April 28, 1890. 

While I can bring forward no new argument, yet I feel that the old 
ones are sufficient as to justify me in condemning co-education. The 
argument of propriety is all-sufficient, in my judgment. There are 
dangers at an earlier period of life in our grammar schools ; how much 
greater are not such dangers apt to be in high schools ? And while I 
admit that youths may receive a stimulus to study, and also, perchance, 
a certain refinement, if you will, by co-education, yet do I perceive also 
dangers which may more than balance such advantages. What these 
dangers are, parents and educators, and others experienced in affiiirs, 
may easily surmise. In short, I have no difficulty in condemning co- 
education, and deem the separation, which now happily exists, the very 

best. 

D. O'CALLAGHAN, Sector St, Augustine's Church, 

Boston, April 28, 1890. 

I would not educate the sexes together at any age. Adolescent appe- 
tite manifests itself rapidly between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age. 

The sedentary habit of long hours stimulates physical function. 

Familiar approach of the morally unschooled, the non-religious, and 
the actually vicious, it is impossible wholly to prevent in co-education. 

Pseudo-attachments are likely to spring up and pave the way to unfit 
** engagements" or affiancings. 

The presence of the other sex is more or less distracting to application 
to the curriculum. In city life at best manhood and womanhood are 
stimulated to premature ripening, especially in these days of flash 
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novels and bare-legged theatricals, conditions different from .the country- 
school district. 

Consult that noble man and true Christian, — whom I have long known 
personally, — Anthony Comstock, as to your problem. 

The specious argument of the co-education of the sexes in the home 
and the church needs but a moment's examination. The parent loves 
and guards as a teacher does not. Kinship sanctifies as promiscuous 
commingling does not. Religion and positive morals are present in the 
one case and wholly lacking in the other. 

It is the universal testimony that co-education in colleges tends pow- 
erfully to loss of personal respect, except the young women virtually 
live like hermits. 

In my opinion the young sexes should first learn approach at home. 
There is a delicacy, a sweetness, a dignity, a refinement which a young 
girl, unfamiliar with the society of the opposite sex, brings with her 
from the cloister when she ** enters society " at a proper age. The ex- 
perience of civilization, from feudal times to now, among the best 
social class is worth considering. 

Co-education is democracy gone to seed. 

EMORY J. HAYNES. 

Jamaica Plain, 

- Boston, May 1, 1890. 

1. It is seriously detrimental to the morals of boys and girls to place 
them together under such circumstances, particularly in the grammar 
school. 

Unless the teachers are persons of much wisdom and of strong influ- 
ence for good over the pupils, vulgarity is an almost inevitable feature 
of the intercourse of the boys and girls. I have known cases where 
even under ordinarily good teachers the moral atmosphere of the 
school was vulgar in the extreme. I meet every day pupils of one 
of the largest grammar schools for boys in Boston, and one of the be»t 
situated, with whom it would be impossible to associate girls without 
results most harmful to both sexes. The vulgarity and profanity is al- 
ready deplorable, and cannot well be reached by any except the 
parents, many of whom, of course, have no desire to correct such 
things. 

2. The spirit of rivalry generally excited between the boys and girls 
of the better class in the matter of studies is especially harmful to the 
latter. Girls ought not to be taught under the same methods as boys. 
There are periods when they should be relieved from the burden of 
school work, and when the nature of the class work should be so 
changed as to give them the greatest possible variety, and the least pos- 
sible amount of nervous wear and tear. 

JOHN E. TUTTLE, Faster Central Congregational Church, 
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72 Alleghany Street, May 1, 1890. 

The following considerations are of influence with me as against any 
greater commingling of the sexes : — 

1. Many of the children come from unregulated homes, and it is 
questionable how far other children should be compelled to hear and 
learn from unfortunate remarks and incidents, which arise from want 
of early discipline in every mixed class. 

As far as possible children should have the advantages of common- 
school education without risks. 

2. The association of boys and girls in the same building, but not in 
the same classes generally, furnishes the best elements to be derived 
from some education of boys and girls, brothers and sisters in the same 
set of companions. 

3. Many teachers — perhaps most — have distinct fitness for girls or 
boys, and do much less satisfactory work with the opposite sex or when 
they are mingled in the class-room. 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, Highland Congregational Church, 



PHYSICIANS. 



No. 163 Newbury Street, 

Boston, May 6, 1890. 

We are earnest believers in the co-education of the sexes in schools 
of every grade. 

EMILY F. POPE, M.D. 
C. AUGUSTA POPE, M.D. 

May 6, 1890. 

I am heartily in accord with the co-education of the sexes, having 
been myself associated with girls and young ladies during the entire 
period of my studies, until my entrance into college. 

As a result of my own experience and observation I am sure, and 
here I am confident I but express the sentiment of all my associates of 
those earlier days, that such association led the young men to be more 
manly in conduct, more chaste in conversation, more elevated in 
thought, and more considerate and respectful in tone; and also led 
them to realize, either through critical examination of self or else in- 
tuitively, that their ** sisters" had quite as much native ability, mental 
acumen and capacity as their '* brothers " had. Besides, such association 
stimulated their ambition. They did not wish to be outdone by the 
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it 



girls." They did better work, were more studious, and accomplished 
higher results both in quantity and quality. 

Despite all the dangers that have been said to exist, which I believe to 
be overstated, if not entirely without foundation, I think the moral gain 
of such association far outweighs any supposed danger that fastidious 
people may apprehend. Girls and young ladies do have a powerful 
influence for good on boys and young men, and it is as true during the 
period of co-education as it is outside and beyond it. Our sisters influ- 
ence our boys for good, as they do their brothers, in spite of the excep- 
tional instances of failure here and there. 

FRANK W. PAGE. 



116 BoYLSTON Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

I cannot doubt but that under proper restriction co-education of the 
sexes is of mutual advantage. 

HENRY O. MARCY, M.D. 



Boston, April 29, 1890. 

In so severe a test as the co-education of sexes in medicine during 
the past sixteen years, not only the feasibility, but the advantages, of the 
system are conspicuously apparent. 

The stimulus of rivalry arising from self-esteem of either sex gives 
rise to far better attainments than would be possible in separate 
education. 

The same spirit secures absolute propriety of deportment of the sexes 
toward each other; not one instance of misconduct ever having 
occurred. 

The general tone of the classes of about one hundred members of 
both sexes is quiet and respectful. The absence of rude boisterousness, 
uncleanliness, and rude manners contrasts very favorably with classes 
of men only ; while tlie deportment of women is free from shyness and 
nervousness, and apparent want of energy so common where women 
and girls are in classes by themselves. 

Each sex does better in the presence of and in free intercourse with 
the other, than where they are separated. 

The above applies to young adults, but in my somewhat extended 
acquaintance with New England schools, it also applies to boys and 
girls. 

C. WESSELHOEFT, M,D., B.U.Q.M, 
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182 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, June 18, 1890. 

I certainly see no objection to the co-education of the sexes during 
the earlier years of life. 

At a later period I entirely disapprove of it, and for various reasons. 
Those of a medical nature are the ones I presume you expect from a 
physician, and I will confine myself to these. I agree with the late 
Dr. Edward H. Clarke that the average American girl should be treated 
as an invalid, for a few days in each month, at the time of the estab- 
lishment of tke catamenial function, and for a few years afterwards. 
She should remain, if possible, at home, adopt a recumbent position, 
and avoid mental effort. She will thus lay the foundation of future 
health, and be better fitted to fulfil in later years the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a wife and mother. 

But if competing with a number of boys of similar age, who are 
hampered with no such drawbacks, and desirous of retaining her rank 
in the class, she must either exert herself at a time when she should 
remain idle, or else undergo, if ambitious, much mental anxiety which 
might exert a deleterious effect on her health. Were she educated 
solely with members of her own sex, who were of course similarly 
hampered, this objection would no longer exist. 

This is, therefore, one of my reasons for objecting to the theory of 
co-education. 

BASKET DERBY. 



274 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, April 30, 1890. 

I most thoroughly believe in co-education, and that separation of the 
sexes at any time in their lives works to the disadvantage of both. 

GEORGE G. TARBELL, M.D. 

16 Union Park, 
Boston, April 30, 1890. 

I consider the co-education of boys and girls in grammar and high 
schools not only permissible, but highly beneficial to both sexes. 

First, I consider it of moral importance that the influence of the 
boy and the girl upon each other should be exercised from early youth, 
so that each sex would become familiarized with the other^s way of 
thinking, speaking, and feeling. 

Second. Such an influence would materially strengthen the health 
through the intellectual discipline produced, while the physical condi- 
tion of the girl would necessarily be improved through the association 
with the boy, because she will be less likely to hurry on nervously with 
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her studies ; the intellect of the boy being somewhat slower in its de- 
velopment, the girl will find in the boy*s nature a wholesome counter- 
poise ; thus to both boy and girl will be assured a slower and more 
thoix>ugh advance in study, and more time either for physical rest, 
physical development by culture in plays and games, or out-door rec- 
reation. This latter is sadly lacking in girls^ schools, as usually the 
ambitious pupils and their teachers strive simply for one object ; namely, 
to be equal to, or in advance of, the boys' schools. The result too often 
produced is an early ripeness of intellect without a corresponding ripe- 
ness of physical conditions. 

MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA, M.D. 

65 Marlborough Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 
In my opinion the co-education of boys and girls in high and gram- 
mar schools is much to be desired. I believe the association of the sexes 
in the schools to be mutually improving in discipline, in morals, and in 
intellectual growth ; and I would point to Cornell University as an ex- 
ample of the successful results of its adoption. 

FRANCIS MINOT, M.D. 

1083 Tremont Street, April 29, 1890. 

I am in favor of co-education of the sexes ; I believe the etiquette 

and morality of the graduates of the grammar and high schools would 

be greatly improved. 

GEO. E. MECUEN, M.D. 

Brighton, May 8, 1890. 

I am a firm believer in the co-education of the sexes. 

A large proportion of our boys and girls are under very baneful in- 
fluences at home, where ignorance reigns supreme, and where too often 
the mother, wife, and sister are subject to the most direful oppression ; 
boys, under such influences, perpetuate in themselves the same brutal 
disposition of the father. 

Children under correct home influences unconsciously, but certainly, 
by example, demonstrate the relation that should exist between the 
sexes. 

The boy, however rough his exterior, has some pride deep down in 
his heai-t, and will, if properly directed, be polite to, and respect, the girl 
with whom he comes in daily contact. 

The rivalry between the sexes is healthy. The girl is elevated in 
the consciousness of her ability to compete with and even surpass the boy. 
The boy respects and recognizes this ability, and both tend to a higher 
social level. 
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If parents would only realize the importance of keeping their boys 
and girls of tender years at home eyenings, not allowing them to be on 
the streets after dark, attending ** social circles," entertainments of 
various sorts, no matter if they are under the auspices of the church, 
without a proper chaperon, then I think society would be tending in 
the right direction. 

HORACE G. MANIN. 



I have had no personal experience with co-education. 

As I have observed its effects in others, I see no objection to it. If 
boys and girls are accustomed to being together in school from primary 
through grammar and high school, I think rarely would harm come 
from it. That depends somewhat upon the wisdom of teachers and 
parents. 

The only injury I have noticed has been that the girls tried too 
earnestly to excel the boys in their studies. 

S. G. WEBBER, M.D. 



20 WoRCESTEB Street, 
Boston, April 29, 1890. 

I am thoroughly in favor of co-education of the sexes in both high 
and grammar schools. 

No harm can come during school hours certainly, and the mixing is 
neither made more nor less outside school hours. I believe the in- 
fluence of each upon the other will in almost every case be beneficial. 
Once through school the sexes stand side by side at desk and counter, 
and I know of no reason why they should not be given their education 
in the same school. Girls will be no less womanly and boys no less 
manly for the association, but without doubt made more frankly women 
and men with less of antagonism by the association of the school- 
house. 

JOHN W. JOHNSON. 



755 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., April 30, 1890. 

I am unqualifiedly in favor of co-education, 

I have taught in both grades of schools, in the country and in this 
city, where only one sex was present and where both sexes were 
present. My experience leads me to say that co-education is the most 
natural and the best method of education in the above grades of 
schools. 

A. B. MORONG, M.D. 
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124 Concord Street, April 30, 1890. 

I believe in co-education of sexes in our public schools. 

I firmly believe that boys and girls will grow up better together, and 
will become more useful men and women in society. I do not, how- 
ever, think that boys and girls should play together in the same yard. 

ANGUS MacDONALD. 

' Hotel Huntington, 

Boston, May 1, 1890. 

I am a thorough believer in co-education of the sexes at all ages. 
My opinion is based upon both experience and observation. 

M. A. SMITH, M.D. 

161 Beacon Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

In my opinion the co-education of the sexes has worked well where- 
ever I have seen it, and I am in favor of it ; not strongly so, that is, I 
should not try to insist upon it. If, however, either sex preponderated 
very much, as, for instance, there being only one or two boys in a class 
of fifteen or twenty scholars, or vice versa only one or two girls, I 
should think that the class or school had better be given up to the most 
numerous sex. Again, I think when the boys reach the age of sixteen 
say, unless boys are very numerous in the mixed school^ that they will 
have a better time and develop better in athletics and in knowledge of 
the world, than if they are kept with the girls entirely. In regard to 
the girls, I think the effect is less than with the boys. I do not believe . 
it makes much difference, but on the whole I am in favor of the co-edu- 
cation of boys and girls. 

JOHN HOMANS. 

226 Marlborough Street, 

Boston, May 2, 1890. 

I am in favor of the co-education of the sexes, because I believe it 
advantageous to the moral as well as to the intellectual development. 

CLARENCE J. BLAKE. 

RoxBURY, April 29, 1890. 

1. My personal experience of co-education has been favorable. It 
was the method pursued in the public schools of Brookline, where I was 
brought up, and in the high school of which I subsequently taught. I 
believe it has advantages over the separate system, and in schools 
representing the well-to-do middle classes of society I see no objections 
to it. 
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2. The only considerable argument against it, that girls require at 
certain periods special exemption from work for physiological reasons, 
falls through when, even though the sexes are separately educated, yet 
the standard for both sets of schools is identical, so that no indulgence 
can be, or at any rate is, granted the girls over what is given to the 
boys. 

3. I am inclined to think that in certain localities of large cities where 
the social and moral tone is very low, and teachers have no aid from 
parents in restraining pupils out of school hours, co-education might be 
open to some objections on the score of morality. 

CHAS. F. WITHINGTON, M.D. 

275 Clarendon Street. 

In the country many years ago we found it advantageous, and no 
objections arose, so far as I know. In schools of higher grade I am 
sure it is not a bad idea, so far as my personal experience has gone. 

E. G. CUTLER, M.D. 

Boston, June 13, 1890. 

It is my mature opinion, from many years of observation, that the 
co-education of the young is much the best for them. 

JAMES H. PAYNE, M.D. 

287 BoYLSTON Street, 
Boston, April 29, 1890. 

Co-education of the sexes is greatly to be desired. I think, however;. 

that the good effects derived from this system are more notable with the 

boys than with the girls. 

J. FOSTER BUSH. 



144: Dudley Street, 
RoxBURY, Mass., May 2, 1890. 

' Boys who have sisters are more likely to be an honored support to 
the State in after life than boys who have none, and girls who have 
brothers make better wives and wiser choice of husbands than girls 
who have none. For sisterless boys and brotherless girls co-education 
supplies a need. 

The family is the miit of the State; the co-educational school is 
simply an enlarged unit. 

I believe in co-education. 

SARAH M. CRAWFORD. 
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210 West Newton Street, 

Boston, May 6, 1890. 

The gi'eater freedom of the AmericaD woman, her independence 
and gracefulness, is largely to be ascribed to the unhampered mingling 
of the sexes. Besides, the presence of girls will go far toward re- 
straining boys from rude behavior. 

G. LIEBMANN, M.D. 

168 Newbury Street. 

In regard to the co-education of the sexes in high and giammar 
schools, I am free to say that it is contrary to all my preconceived ideas 
and cherished opinions. Nevertheless, wo live in a time and country 
where all previous social aiTangements are being recast, and 1 am quite 
prepared to admit the testimony of the teachers and former pupils who 
have been in a position to know something of the effects of co-education, 
and as far as I can find, it is pretty unanimous in favor of the system. 

One thing is clear, that is, that girls of the ages of thirteen to eigh- 
teen can do the intellectual work required of boys of equal ages fully 
as well, if not better. Some latitude ought to be allowed girls in 
regard to absence or excuse from lessons while menstruating, but with 
this exception they are able to do the regular work as well as boys. 

The question, therefore, is one of proper regulation, of social disci- 
pline, not of ability. Now, the girls of the present day, after leaving 
school, instead of staying at home to do housework for their mothers, 
seek and find employment in the most varied industries, — in shops, in 
offices, in counting-rooms, as type-writers, telegraph-operators. 

Everywhere they have work among men, and 1 see no reason why 
they should not learn to be among boys in their childhood if they are to 
be thrown into the intimate society of men when they get a little older. 

Careful regulation of the school-rooms in regard to discipline, sepa- 
rate playgrounds and dressing-rooms, and judicious selection of female 
teachers who can, and are expected to, do more than teach the girls set 
lessons out of books, seem to me to be more important than separate 

school-houses. 

E. W. CUSfflNG. 

93 Mt. Vernon Street, 

Boston, May 2, 1890. 

Seems to me there are three general questions to be considered : first, 
the efiect upon the health ; second, the effect upon morals and manners ; 
and, third, the effect upon the mental training and development. I am 
unable to find any conclusive evidence that the morals of either sex are 
vitiated by co-education, and I believe that the manners of the boys and 
young men are improved. It seems the natural way that the two sexes 
should be educated together, at least so far as the grammar and high 
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schools go. In the family where there are boys and girls, both sexes 
seem to develop more normally. To be sure one bears of grave moral 
deflections happening occasionally among school girls or boys ; but this 
does not prove, it seems to me, that the coming together, as they do 
in mixed schools, is the cause of it : is not the true cause, rather, bad 
outside influences and the neglect of wholesome home influences ? 

I have been a teacher in a mixed high school myself (the Cambridge 
High), and I have talked with others who have been connected with 
mixed schools in one way or another, and from our experience we can 
find no evidence of any general lowering of the moral tone, and the 
single cases which have occurred are not proven to have been the 
result of the co-education. Looking at it from a purely medical and 
physiological side, one has to consider this question : is it prejudicial to 
the normal development of either sex to bring them together at school 
at and after the age of puberty ? Puberty is a critical time with both 
sexes, perhaps more so with the girls ; then it is that the nervous system 
has to be especially guarded from over-excitement ; then it is that the 
girls are likely to be morbid, etc. The home influence ought to be the 
guarding and guiding hand which safely brings the boy and girl 
through this period, and with tolerable care at home I cannot see how 
the bringing together for the comparatively short time of the school 
hour will act injuriously upon either sex. On the contrary, may it not 
obviate those morbid tendencies so common at the age of development ? 

Lastly, there is the question of partial rest once a month for the girls 
at the menstiTial epoch. Is not this an objection to mixed systems? 
Will not the girls feel compelled to do the same work at such times as 
in the intervals, to their injury and suffering ? The girls are, as a rule, 
more ambitious than the boys, and do more work, and can afford to 
relax a few days each month and still keep up with the boys. Of 
course just what should be each giri's plan as to work during these 
times must be determined by her sensations and feelings, together with 
wise advice at home, if possible. Here also I believe morbid conditions 
are less likely to arise if, as in a mixed school, less attention is attached 
to this physiological function. 

As to the mental training an 1 development, I believe it makes very 
little if any difference in the results whether the boys and girls are edu- 
cated separately or together ; this so far as the purely school work is 
concerned. In addition, however, with co-education, I believe, as I 
have mentioned, that the manners of the boys are improved ; they learn 
to be more gentle, and the girls learn some •* robuster virtues." 

While writing this I have had the opportunity to speak of the mat- 
ter with Professor Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and from his experience in mixed grammar and high schools, 
and in his own department at the Institute, he quite emphatically con- 
curs in my opinion. 

EDWARD O. OTIS, M.D. 
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65 Chandler Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

1. I was brought up and had my education, till I entered the medical 
classes, among folks, and believe in the contact of the sexes in educa- 
tion with all my heart. My observation confirms what my inner 
nature believes. 

2. There can no harm grow out of it, if a proper oversight and disci- 
pline be exercised, for I believe that well-guided persons have the most 
chaste and appreciative ideas of the opposite sex when brought up in 
acquaintance with each other. 

3. The contact of the sexes in early life will do much to forestall and 
prevent that morbid view and sentimentality growing out of ignorant 
imagination of the other sex. A family of brothers and sisters grow- 
ing up together greatly modify for good the sexes of which the 
schools are but a larger family. The trimming influence my daughter 
has exerted over my son, and the .influence of my son over my daughter, 
have done more for them in bringing them into a correct life than their 
parents could do, especially during the years of their teens. And I 
have ever blessed the day when I was able to turn my son from enter- 
ing Harvard and got him into Boston University. At first he quailed 
before the noble young women ; then he put on gentlemanly ways 
and came up, .as I believe, with the greatest respect for womankind. 
For the four years I was Professor in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of this city I had frequent occasion to observe how beneficial 
to the deportment of the male students was the presence of the women ; 
a few reports to the dean of any rudeness was a sufficient check on 
after behavior. If it be true, as Rev. Dr. Ellis of this city once said, 
that the frequent divorces grow out of a lack of old-fashion courtship, 
then by all means let the young people get acquainted with each other, 
and when they can have due corrective oversight. 

4. This early and more or less intimate acquaintance with the habits, 
thoughts, feelings of the opposite sex will lead to nobler character, to 
early marriage, and save from the club-room, the dram-shop, and the 
brothel. Boston needs to have something done. Let her begin to mix 
the sexes in social relation when it is safe to do so. 

E. CHENERY, M.D. 

279 Dartmouth Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

After seventeen years' experience as a teacher in a post-collegiate 
school of medicine (B. U.) for men and women, I am heartily in favor 
of co-education in all grades of schools as being beneficial to both sexes, 
— refining to boys, stimulating to girls, and entirely according to nature. 
I have never seen any evil traceable to co-education that would not have 
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come to the fndividual in any and every phase of social existence. To 
separate the sexes in early ]ife especially tends to the disadvantage of 
girls, I have noticed, while in the more advanced schools I am sure that 
it works greatly to the hurt of young men. I am sure that the foregoing 
observations apply to schools of the high and grammar grades. 

J. HEBER SMITH, M.D. 

106 Marlborough Street, 

Boston, May 19, 1890. 

I have been led ty investigation and observance to believe that the co- 
education of persons of college age carries with it many advantages, 
and also at present certain disadvantages, which, I think, would be par- 
tially done away with in time. 

On the whole, I should be glad to see a gradual growth of institutions 
for this purpose. 

With regard to children of high and grammar school age, I do not 

feel the right to express a positive opinion, but should be very glad to 

see the experiment tried, and believe that it would bring with it more 

good than harm. 

JAMES J. PUTNAM. 

68 Marlborough Street, 

Boston, May 21, 1890. 

I am glad to express myself as heartily in favor of co-education. 

GRACE WOLCOTT, M.D. 

188 Beacon Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

I believe in the inherent right of the female sex to every educational 
privilege accorded to males, and am even optimist enough to think that 
the time will come when co-education may be possible. That time has 
as yet, however, most decidedly not arrived, as every country school- 
house can bear witness. 

The whole question is merely a phase of the old, old life and death 
struggle between education and immigration. At present the latter is 
in the ascendant, and there is, among boys of the lower classes, a lack 
of that moral plasticity which would render them amenable to the refin- 
ing influences of the society of girls of their own age ; nay more, a veiy 
general absence, not merely of that chivalrous spirit which leads to def- 
erence toward the weaker sex, but even of common decency. Hoarse, 
sodden voices of boys bandying profanity and vulgarity upon the public 
streets and squares are suflSciently numerous to make one shrink from 
the thought of exposing young girls to daily contact with the users of 
such language, not to speak of their deeds. 
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No t Girls should be kept by themselves until, with the gi-adual 
moral and mental improvement of boys by means of education, these lat- 
ter shall have reached such a point in the ascending scale of evolution as 
to be capable of profiting by the society of the opposite sex, and of bene- 
fiting that sex in their turn. 

Co-education, in other words, should be, and is to be, the cap-sheaf, 
not a part of the foundation, in education ; and the time for laying on 
that cap- sheaf is not as yet, though destined to come, and by none more 
desired than by 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH. 



18 Arlington Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

I do not favor the co-education of boys and girls in high schools. I 
have no objection to such a plan in grammar schools, provided the edu- 
cational requirements are not such as to compel the children to remain 
after the age of fourteen. 

R. H. FITZ. 



149 BoYLSTON Street, April 29, 1890. 

In the grammar schools co-education seems to me much better than 
separate education of the sexes. 

In the high schools the need of special training for the practical 
duties of life makes co-education a more difficult matter; in theory, I 
think better results for all would result from co-education ; but the de- 
mands upon men and women are so different at pi:esent, and separate 
training affords such superior opportunities for answering these differ- 
ent demands, that in the high school I should favor separation of the 
sexes. 

Naturally I should favor a division of the girls' high school corre- 
sponding to that existing in the boys' high school. 

DAVID HUNT. 



32 W. Cedar Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

The nearer to puberty the ages approach, the more the risks become. 

It is senseless to attempt to argue away this fact of sexual difference, 
and its perfectly natural healthy tendency. 

My feeling is, that no proportionate benefit is affoi*ded when compared 
with the very probable evil ; this of course only from a professional 
point of view, and as bearing on large economic questions involved. 

JOHN DIXWELL. M.D. 
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15 Marlborouoh Street, May 1. 

"My present impression is in favor of the two sexes studying separately 
in the large public schools of a large city during the grammar-school 
and high-school ages. 

CHAS. F. FOLSOM. 

35 Newbury Street, 

Boston, April 29, 1890. 

In villages and small towns co-education of the sexes may be advan- 
tageously carried on^ because a more or less neighborly sentiment pre- 
vails. The children are mostly known to each other and their parents. 
Not so in larger communities, nor in a city like ours, where an opposite 
state of things exists. In my opinion, therefore, the co-education of 
boys and girls in high and grammar schools would be hazardous. 

A. D. SINCLAIR, M.D. 

236 Clarendon Street, 

Boston, April 30, 1890. 

I am not in principle opposed to the teaching of boys and girls to- 
gether. In small communities, and especially in those small communi- 
ties where the training at home is as a rule fairly good, I should prefer 
mixed schools to those in which there is separation of the sexes. 

But in large cities, where every child, whatever the chai'acter of the 
home, has authority to claim public education, the mixing of the sexes 
will in my judgment exceedingly enhance the difficulties of wise con- 
trol ; girls especially will suffer from such a plan, and the temptation to 
withdraw from the schools all those among them who have opportunity 
of choice will, I think, be vei^y great. 

The question is one of administrative detail, to be decided after 

weighing in each instance local facts, not upon speculative preference 

of one plan or the other. , 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS. 

37 Hancock Street, May 8, 1890. 

I was educated in a high school where both sexes attended. I think 

a separation of the sexes in a high school preferable. As to grammar 

schools, no reason occurs to me why girls and boys could not well be 

taught together. 

HERMAN F. VICKERY. 

6 Newbury Street, Api-il 20, 1890. 

I believe boys and girls under the age of ten years may be at school 
together ; but that beyond twelve years of age, as the period of puberty 
approaches, they should be separated. This opinion is founded on 
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observation, on a, knowledge of physiology and of human nature. I 
have been practising medicine for more than fifty years, have had boys 
and girls of my own, and have been personally interested in many 
others, and have read and thought on the subject as one having a 
personal interest. 

GEO. C. SHATTUCK. 

RoxBURY, Mass , April 30, 1890. 

I am not in favor of the co-education of boys and girls in high and 

grammar schools; I believe that the best work is accomplished in 

schools for one sex. 

FRANCIS W. GOSS. 

28 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, May 3, 1890. 

Co-education of boys and girls in high and grammar schools, paiticu- 

larly in the higher classes, is unadvisable, and tends to work injury to 

the girls, 

BENJAMIN S. SHAW, M.D. 

 

28 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, April 29, 1890. 

In reply to your communication relative to the co-education of the 
sexes in high and grammar schools, I beg leave to state that ray opinion 
is opposed to the custom. Boys, as a rule, are better fitted to work 
continuously from the age of puberty than girls. To retard the prog- 
ress of boys, in order that their work shall not overburden girls, is 
unfair to the boys ; on the other hand, to stimulate the working-powers 
of girls during a term of years that should be devoted to their improve- 
ment physically, is to provide a race of nervous invalids, incompetent 
for duties that are naturally expected of wives and mothers. Girls are 
fairly entitled to such considerations during the period of their develop- 
ment, and should be classified, that they may have such care and relief 
from mental work, without attracting the attention of the opposite sex 
by enforced absences or by leniency in the distribution of their studies. 
In the end I believe that time k Jt by such enforced absences would be 
more than counterbalanced by the improved character of the work 
accomplished. 

HENRY H. A. BEACH. 

265 Clarendon Street, April 29. 

I think that the eo-edueation of boys and girls is not desirable in 
grammar schools, and probably less objectionable in high schools. 

A, L. MASON. M.D. 
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408 Beacon Street, 

Boston, April 29. 

In my opinion it is not advisable to educate together young people 
of both sexes, between the ages of, say, twelve and sixteen, in the high 
and grammar schools of a city like Boston. 

R. M. HODGES. 

259 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, May 6, 1890. 

I am not in favor of the co-education of boys and girls in high and 

grammar schools in cities. 

JAMES C. WHITE, M.D. 

71 Marlborough Street, April 29, 1890. 

While I can understand that certain practical considerations (chiefly 
monetary) may render the ** co-education of boys and girls in high and 
grammar schools " necessary, still I cannot help considering such co- 
education as dangerous to the physical welfare of the girls and the 
moral welfare of both sexes. No one would think of co-educating in 
private schools boys and girls of the age at which they attend high and 
grammar schools ; and if this view is correct, the same principles must 

hold good tor public schools. 

MORTON PRINCE. 

309 Marlborough Street, April 30, 1890. 

While the influence of a refined woman is of the greatest advantage 
to any man or boy, I think it is doubtful whether it is of mutual advan- 
tage to place together the average boys and girls. 

HENRY JACKSON, M.D. 

138 BoYLSTON Street, 

Boston, May 15, 1890. 

At the age when the most of the pupils of our high schools — and the 
same might apply to a certJiin extent to the grammar schools — are sent 
there, the natural functions of the adolescent organism are undergoing 
more complete development, and the person of either sex is passing 
from the period of childhood towards that of maturity, or at least of 
perfect development; and certain functions which have lain dorraarit 
until this time are awakening into life, and arouse new and unknown 
sensations and emotions. There is also at that time an increased need 
of careful and appropriate training, of judicious restraint over the 
associations and surroundings, both moral and physical, which form the 
environment of the individual. The boys of our community are at this 
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time more restless than heretofore, and often traits of character of new 
and sometimes uncontrollable nature are developed. To a certain ex- 
tent this is also true of the opposite sex. 

The high schools take their pupils from various districts of the city, 
and often from out of the city, and these pupils are thereby removed 
from the influences which have thus far sun*ounded them ; they are 
brought into association with other boys or girls whom their parents 
cannot know, and often they are exposed to influences which parents 
or guardians would strive to protect them from if this were possible. I 
am in a position to speak from experience, and I think that vast harm 
is done to many pupils in the high schools from the mingling of boys 
from so many directions, and I have seen many, many cases of impair- 
ment both of health and character which are traceable to this cause. 
This was not long ago illustrated in a most alarming manner among the 
pupils of Eton, and I could mention examples in our own city. If, now, 
the membership of our higher schools were made up of both boys and 
girls, I cannot think that the absence of knowledge on the parents' part 
of the associations which might be formed between the individuals of 
such a homogeneous collection of pupils would operate to the detri- 
ment of educational ends, and would not infrequently cause great mis- 
fortune. In an institution which I have visited, in which the education 
of the pupils of fifteen to twenty years is carried on in common, I was 
told by one of the teachers that great trouble is experienced in the regu- 
lation of the relations between the pupils, and that often very embar- 
rassing: situations are encountered. 

For these reasons, and others which I do not think it necessary to 
mention in this inquiry, I would express the opinion that co-education 
of the sexes in our high schools or in the grammar schools is not, under 
existing circumstances, either judicious or advisable. 

ALBERT H. BLODGETT, M.D. 

65 Mount Vernon Street, 

Boston, June 3, 1890. 

I should be inclined to favor the proposed co-education of boys and 
girls under careful supervision, notwithstanding certain objections which 
at the outset would naturally suggest themselves. I believe that the 
aggregate result of this commingling of the sexes would be decidedly 
favorable, though for the management of such mixed classes a superior 
class of teachers would be requisite. 

ARTHUR H. NICHOLS. 
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NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Normal School, Boston, May 6, 1890. 

I think all the teachers in the Normal School a^ee with me in the 
opinion that it would improve the Training School as such to introduce 
girls. It would give the Normal pupils an opportunity to observe the 
modes of discipline adapted to both boys and girls in a grammar school. 
Whether the change is practicable at the present time, I am not prepared 
to say. 

I should be in favor of having boys and girls in all the grammar 
schools, if there were schools in which the more vicious boys were re- 
quired to attend. It is a serious question how far it is our duty to assist 
the vicious by association with the good. 

I am pretty well satisfied in my own mind that the discipline of a 
school is made easier by the presence of both sexes. 

LARKIN DUNTON. 



Boys' Latin School, Boston, June 6, 1890. 

On general principles and under ordinary circumstances I am not op- 
posed to the co-education of the sexes. I am opposed to it in the Latin 
•School. 

Several years ago a protracted and exhaustive hearing was given by 
the School Board on this very question, so far as the Latin School is 
concerned. A happy solution of the question, as it has always seemed 
to me, was made by the School Board in the establishment of a separate 
school for girls. 

The boys' Latin School is large enough already. The school-house is 
constructed for boys alone. Some of the work in the Latin School seems 
better adapted for boys than for girls. I have always had considerable 
sympathy with the objectors to the co-education of the sexes in a clcts- 
sical course of instruction, though I do not consider their reasons as 
conclusive. Under the present peculiar and favorable condition of the 
two Latin schools in this city, I should consider it unfortunate to have 
them united. 

Three teachers are in favor and eleven are opposed to the co-education 
of the sexes. I understand that this expression of the teachers' opinion 
is, in most cases, if not all, confined to co-education in the Latin School^ 
and not to the question in its general application. 

MOSES MERRILL. 
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Girls' High and Latin Schools, 
Boston, April 25, 1890. 

To my mind, co-education in secondary schools is largely a question 
of balancing advantages against disadvantages, and so is to be viewed 
with favor or disfavor according to the local conditions under which it 
is tried. In towns and small cities having a substantially homogeneous 
population, co-education works well in the main ; for there the conditions 
approach in simplicity the conditions of family or neighborhood life. 
In large cities, however, the case is different. There the population is 
not homogeneous, the families represented in the school are not known 
to one another, the numbera brought together in a single school are 
much larger, and the proportion of coarse natures among the pupils is 
apt to be somewhat greater. All this tends to make the question of 
morals and manners a more complicated one ; and it is upon morals and 
manners — in other words, on the formation of character — that the 
question of mixed or separate classes, as it seems to me, chiefly turns. 

Now, evils in the domain of morals, though perhaps they occur no 
oftener in mixed than in separate schools, are more serious when they 
do occur there. As such evils can be dealt with more directly, more 
quietly, and with a nicer adaptation of means to ends in separate than 
in mixed schools, I am inclined to think that, for large cities like Boston, 
the former are to be preferred. 

I am confident that, in such subjects as physics and civil government, 
boys are more appreciative, more alert, and more responsive than girls, 
and the latter would unquestionably derive great benefit from associa- 
tion with the boys in the study of these subjects. 

In schools established for boys exclusively, the teachers seem to feel 
under the necessity of resorting to artificial means of stimulating their 
pupils to industry ; whereas, in schools established far girls exclusively, 
artificial pressure is not only not helpful, but is positively injurious. It 
is (lificult for me to believe that the sex which needs spurring and the 
sex which needs curbing should be trained together. 

Miss Shaw and Miss Foster, also three other teachers in our school, 
express their opinion that girls become intellectually more alert, and 
less passively receptive, when associated with boys in the same classes, 
than when taught by themselves. Neither Mr. Thurber nor Mr. Wil- 
liston makes this observation, and I should not have thought of doing 
so myself as the result of my personal experience. As the result of 
my observation, however, I recognize the statement as true. This leads 
me to say that, other things being equal, I am inclined to think that 
girls are somewhat more responsive to the teaching of men than to the 
teaching of women. 

JOHN TETLOW. 
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Boston, Girls' High School, April 24, 1890. 

I have had long experience in schools for the separate sexes and also 
in mixed schools. My opinion is decided, that the advantages are, on 
the whole, on the side of the separation of the sexes in upper schools. 

The tastes, the natural tendencies, the ways of receiving the subjects 
of instruction, the prospects of employment hereafter, all differ in the 
two sexes, and, whether he is aware of it or not, the teacher's methods 
take a coloring from his environment and adapt themselves to the 
circumstances of the case, with wholesome results, so far as this is 
possible. Many things in high-school teaching take their shape from 
the conditions as determined by sex. Only as teaching grows mechani- 
cal does it come to concern itself less with individual and sexual 
characteristics. It is a great gain in any school when it can be so 
organized as to make the classes homogeneous in all the respects that 
determine the ways and means of instruction. It is an economy not to 
have to consider the boys and the girls as needing somewhat different, 
but parallel, treatment in the same classes. 

Girls grow more reserved when boys are present, as do boys when 
girls are present. Something of naturalness has to be sacrificed when 
the sexes are mixed in secondary schools. I am sure that many ot 
the topics which girls choose to write their compositions about, 
they would never take if they thought their exercises were to be heard 
by young men. They are tolerably free to wiite on domestic employ- 
ments, cooking, sewing, kindergartening, and other such topics, — the 
topics that really interest them. Were boys in the classes, the girls 
would grow altogether conventional, and write without real personal 
interest, but only with the aim of avoiding the fate of becoming the 
objects of a smile. 

S. THURBER. 



Girls' Latin School. 

In the early parts of a school course, there is no serious objection to 
mixed classes ; but in the higher classes of the grammar school and in 
the high or Latin school, the two sexes should be educated in separate 
schools. 

My reasons are : — 

1. A course of training for girls belonging to these schools should, 
on physiological grounds, be more elastic and less severe than for the 
other sex. 

2. The two sexeS require different methods of government. The 
predominating sentiments are not the same in both, and, consequently, 
any government that is moral rather than physical must recognize 
this difference. In other words, boys are best influenced by one set of 
motives, girls by another. 
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3. The studies assigned to the two sexes should correspond to the 
natural tendencies and tastes of each. Each has the faculties of the 
other, but differing in kind and degree. Their minds are no more alike 
than their bodies. Neither the end to be aimed at nor the methods to 
be adopted should be precisely the same in the education of the two sexes. 
The training of the intellectual faculties should be the predominant aim 
in the one, of the sentiments in the other. Knowledge, in the one, when 
it has done its perfect work, becomes fitness for the practical activities 
and wise conduct of life; in the other, it becomes moral and spiritual * 
beauty. 

4. What are to be the manners of the next generation depends 
chiefly upon the young women of the present. In guarding them 
against every hurtful influence, we are doing our best for the coming 
age of both sexes. While, therefore, it may be admitted that boys are 
more easily controlled, and, perhaps, ate improved in manners when 
associated with girls in the same school, this gain is more than counter- 
balanced by the loss in the latter of maidenly delicacy and reserve 
which constant association with the other sex is likely to cause. ** Free- 
and-easy" manners in our girls means the gradual decline of civili- 
zation. 

L. R. WILLISTON. 

Girls' High School. 

I believe in co-education. I recognize the possibility of extra 
dangers for pupils, and I know the probability of greater burdens for 
teachers in discipline. But I believe that girls become more alert and 
critical, less passively receptive, and therefore their minds are 
strengthened. 

I believe that boys become not only more gentlemanly, but also more 
ambitious to do the school work well. 

As mixed schools would probably lead to placing girls more, under 
the teaching of men, and boys under the teaching of women, I 
think that therefore not only boys and girls would be the gainers, as to 
their training, but also that the teachers themselves would gain as to 
their own development. 

EMMA G. SHAW. 

Girls' High School. 

Experience in mixed schools, as both pupil and teacher, has made 
me a firm believer in co-education. The natural and healthy emulation 
which exists between the sexes serves as the best stimulus to vigorous 
intellectual activity. The friendly intercourse of boys and girls under 
the restraining influence of experienced instructors and in the common 
pursuit of a noble end tends to give each sex a just and rational 
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estimate of the other, and thus to do away, to some extent, with the 
silly and exaggerated notions which are apt to fill the heads of young 
people who meet under conditions less favorable to an acquaintance 
with each other's real mental and moral character. 

ALLA W. FOSTER. 



Girls' High School. 

• In the large classes of city schools I am not in favor of co-education. 

This opinion is based on an experience of twelve years in a mixed 

school, and of seven in a school for girls. While there is an added 

stimulus to a bright girl or boy in a mixed class, the loss of this is more 

than balanced by the greater freedom with which a teacher can meet a 

class exclusively of girls. 

HELEN A. GARDNER. 

Brighton High School. 

I can speak from experience of co-education in high schools only. 
There, it seems to me, the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages, 
if the school is wisely conducted. 

Three or four years' association in the class-room teaches boys and 
girls to understand and appreciate one another rightly, and is of the 
greatest use to them in after life. 

Their mutual desire to please helps to raise the standard of manners 
and morals. I have seen lessons in courtesy, faithfulness, and loyalty 
given by girls and boys to one another with an effect which the teacher 
alone could never have produced. 

Then, too, it seems to me that a skilful instructor who has both young 
men and women in his classes will inevitably teach in a broader spirit 
than if he had either alone. 

The views of life which the scholars will thus gain from him and from 
one another will be not partial and unreal, but stereoscopic, combining 
the images formed by the masculine and the feminine eye into one sub- 
stantial and perfect whole. 

MARION A. HA WES. 

Charlestown High School, May 5, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. 

My experience covers about twenty-one years in Boston schools, 
about equally divided between boys' classes and mixed classes. 

This experience has convinced me that in mixed classes a better 
degree of scholarship can be maintained, and that the discipline is 
better, more wholesome, and higher in tone. 

The life and spirit of a well-conducted mixed class is simply delight- 
ful to me, and there is the same satisfaction to me in the gentlemanly 
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and lady-like bearing of the pupils to each other, that I derive from the 
society of ladies and gentlemen in the world outside of school. 

I believe in mixed classes, because I believe in mixed teachers. 

I do not subscribe to the sentiment that teachers should all be men. 

Some of the best teachers I have ever known are women, and aside 
from their ability to teach, they exercise a most excellent influence. 

I am sure that boys and girls of the age of high-school pupils need 
the higher lessons of character, of noble sentiment, of unselfish ser- 
vice which women are quite as ready to give, in their lives, as men. 

As I look back over my boy-life, I remember with gratitude the great 
influence of certain women as decided, as energizing, as directing, as 
that of any men who guided and assisted me ; and I like to believe that 
in youth nature is much the same now that it was then. 

J. O. NORRIS. 

Dorchester High School, May 6, 1890. 

I am a decided believer in a commingling of the sexes in high 
schools. As to grammar schools I have had no experience to which I 
can appeal, and hence have no opinion worth quoting. 

My observations are based upon a service of fifteen years in the Eng- 
lish Iligh School with boys alone, and some six years with mixed schools 
mostly in East Boston and here. At the end of my term of service in 
the English High, if I had any opinions, they were, as to boys at least, 
in favor of separation. During these latter years, however, it has 
become increasingly clear to me that the work done and the faithful- 
ness shown by the girls is on the average much superior to those of the 
boys. Now this is not only a stimulus to the latter, but it sets a standard 
which is constantly on hand, to be appealed to by way either of rebuke 
or inspiration, while it silently exerts a leavening influence. Of course 
I am repeating only the truisms of the subject when I say that the 
association of young men and women tends to tone down many of the 
roughnesses of boys, to produce a refinement in manners, and, uncon- 
sciously to them perhaps, exerts a restraint valuable in its effects. 
These very effects have come under my direct observation as a teacher, 
while I recall the same influences as a boy myself in school. 

Moreover, I am sure that it is easier to maintain a proper degree 
of discipline with a commingling of the sexes. 

The influence of the girls is almost always on the side of good order. 
I recall instances where boys have scarcely dared to commit acts which 
alone they would not have hesitated to do, because the girls emphati- 
cally frowned upon them. The excellent influence exists not only in 
the intercourse of the school session, but in those ** off" periods such as 
recess and before and after school. 

The benefit does not come wholly to the boys, however. In some 
lines the knowledge of the latter excels, particularly in practical mat- 
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ters such as mechanics and civil government, and frequently this tells 
in the class-room. That a certain manliness and a smaller begetting of 
prudishness results in the girls I am quite sure. Perhaps, recollecting 
the faithfulness of the girls and, possibly, their fewer distractions alone, 
they might go over more ground in text-books. Whether any better 
or healthier work would be done is fairly open to question. With girls 
alone I have no experience, and any opinion I may have is based on a 
priori considerations. 

I have never as yet been so unfortunate as to undergo any of those 
sinister experiences which have not been unknown in mixed schools, and 
so the optimism of my opinions is not dampened. 

The sentiments also of all the teachers in this school have been 
sought, and on the main question harmonize with mine. 

CHAS. J. LINCOLN. 



East Boston High School. 
I am in favor of mixed classes. 

It is the natural association of children, and in a small school as in 

ours, where they come individually under the eye of the teacher. I 

think each sex has a good influence upon the other, — just a&I consider 

that fanuly most fortunate which has children of both sexes. 

JOHN F. ELIOT. 

RoxBURY High School, Apiril 21, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes, (a) because I conceive it to be the 
function of the school to fit pupils, both boys and girls, for life, — home 
life and community life ; that is, life as citizens. In all their life before 
they enter school and after they leave it, the sexes mingle freely. Na- 
ture has ordained that they must do so ; society, as now constituted, 
renders this necessary, also. I do not believe that boys and girls can 
be taught their proper relations to each other and to the community 
while isolated, any more than you could train a great army of infantry 
and cavalry separately, and expect them to work perfectly together. 
Each must learn to modify its views, and to adjust its conduct to that ot 
the other. 

(b) The two sexes are complementary to each other. The boys are 
rougher, stronger, more aggressive, more practical. The girls more 
faithful, more studious, more polite, quicker to see. They noticeably 
qualify each other's conduct and scholarship, and they thus learn, in the 
only way I believe to be possible, to mutually respect each other's char- 
acter and ability. 

Girls make the boys more polite and more studious. Boys render the 
girls more practical and less babyish. 

The arguments against co-education seem to me to have more appar- 
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ent than real weight. That there is danger to young people just enter- 
ing upon manhood and womanhood, no one can deny. The only ques- 
tion that concerns us is, does association together in school increase that 
danger P In my judgment it does not, but, on the contrary, reduces it 
to a minimum. The attitudes, the conduct, the language of pupils in 
the school-room do not tend to foster impure thoughts. The employ- 
ment of the mind upon systematic, exacting work, the watchful eye of 
the teacher, are the best preventives of such danger. Boys and girls 
must meet and associate together some time. The best time and place 
is at home or imder the teacher^s constant care, not upon the street, in 
the horse-car, or at public places. 

The most dangerous boys and girls that we ever see come to us from 
unmixed boys' and girls' schools. But the habit of associating together 
on right terms soon controls the tendency to associate on wrong terms. 
I believe that statistics could be made to show that there is more immor- 
ality in unmixed boys' and girls' boarding-schools than in any other. 

The argument that boys and girls require different mental training, 
it seems to me, is taking a step backward, and is unworthy of the age 
we live in or the nation we are proud of. In those countries of Europe 
where this argument obtains, there results a consequent inequality of 
the sexes that, where it is carried to extremes, results in a constant 
menace to the morality of home and of society, and, in its least pro- 
nounced form, renders the niian a master, and the woman, in some ways, 
a slave. 

In the United States woman's field is broadening constantly. Women 
doctors, ministers, lawyers, judges, jurors, legislators, manufacturers, 
and merchants are to-day compelling man's respect, if not admiration. 

If woman is to fulfil the same duties, why should she not have the 
same training P 

CHAS. M. CLAY. 

West Roxbury High School, Jamaica Plain. 

I start with the proposition that mixed schools should be the rule, 
separate schools the exception. 

The arrangement is natural. The sexes are associated in families, — 
they are destined to hold the closest relation in after life. Why should 
they be separated during their school life P The burden of proof surely 
lies upon those who propose the separation. 

But, it will be said, custom has decreed it, and therefore there must 
be some good reason for it. The origin of this custom was in times 
when there were no schools for girls. Even now, it is only where the 
schools are copied from mediaeval models, or are under certain church 
influences, with traditions of schools for boys and convents for girls, 
that the sexes are separated. 

Later, when some sort of regular training began to be demanded for 
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girls, it was of a different kind from that given to boys, and could not 
be given in the same schools with them. Now that the principle of 
equalit}* of educational privileges is gi*anted, the reason for the old 
custom disappears. After all, the separate schools are the exceptions, 
justified, if at all, by great aggregations of pupils and by difficulties 
with youth of a certain age. But the arguments for separation and 
specialization certainly do not apply to grammar-school pupils mostly 
under fifteen years of age. 

Let me touch first upon a few of the advantages ot mixed schools, 
and then answer some of the supposed objections to them. 

Assuming (1) that the main object and justification of iree public 
schools is training for citizenship in a democracy, and (2) that moral 
training must necessarily be very largely indirect in its methods and 
concrete in its examples, it follows that the school life ought to be, as 
far as possible, patterned after the family life and the adult life of the 
citizen. And it may be added that almost the only approach to an ideal 
family life, for a large portion of the children in a community like 
ours, is that which is or ought to be found in a good school. 

It goes without saying, that all influences tending to elevate and 
purify intercourse in social and family relations should be made use of 
in the formative period of childhood. The argument is needed on the 
side of those who would exclude the natural good influence of the sexes 
upon each other during these important years, — all the more importa,nt 
because the most free from undesirable associations. There must be 
some very strong reason to justify the deliberate throwing away of the 
opportunity to preserve a simple un-self-consdous and healthy relation 
on a side of human nature so vitally important to guide aright. The 
boy and the girl ought to grow up together with the least possible con- 
sciousness of unnatural difierentiation. 

What better education for boys in the virtues and graces of refine- 
ment, gentleness, and courtesy than daily companionship, under the 
safeguards of school surroundings, with girls of their own age, their 
equals — often their superiors — in all the qualities that make life 
beautiful. When the time comes, the desire to please persons of the 
opposite sex will work that miraculous transformation of the **cub" 
into the gentleman by the only means that ever really accomplishes 
any moral improvement, a personal and inward impulse. This is too 
valuable an influence to be lost. 

The greater conscientiousness of girls is a daily lesson and an uncon- 
scious influence for good upon boys. 

The earlier intellectual maturity of girls is a natural and healthful 
stimulus to the more slowly developing average boy's mind. 

On the other hand, the boy's influence upon girls is good. I believe 
there is in boys more moral manliness, a clearer sense of honor, a 
superior consciousness of the meanness of meanness, than among girls. 
Man's superiority in strength, his greater freedom of action, his more 
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highly developed courage, both physical and moral, may account for 
this. To a woman, courage is often a useless weapon. Subterfuge 
takes its place. She cannot fail to learn lessons of moral sturdiness 
from association with her brothers. 

The coming into closer contact with what the future men are thinking 
about cannot fail to broaden the girl's mental and moral horizon. 
Whatever we may think of the part that women should take in public 
affairs, there is one function of which they cannot be deprived. They 
will continue to be the mothers of the men. And their influence will 
always depend far more upon their characters than upon the number of 
votes they may cast. A more intimate and real acquaintance with those 
moral and political questions and ideas that must engage the attention 
at least of their husbands and brothers, later in life, cannot fail to be 
beneficial to them, and through them, to society as a whole. And all 
this educational experience becomes steroscopic, binocular, by being 
gained in intimate association with the other sex. 

The commonest objection to the association of the sexes in school is 
on account of the roughness and coarseness of boys. But this is a very 
short-sighted objection, and proceeds, I presume, from those parents 
whose children are only girls, and who do not look far enough ahead to 
take the proper means to tame and civilize their daughters' future 
husbands. 

Co-education is objected to by some as ** emasculating" for boys. I 
confess I can never think of this objection, nor of the excellent gentle- 
man who made it, with patience. If there is one thing that our boys do 
not need, it is a process of academic hardening. Ko one can fail to 
notice the marked contrast between the coarseness of the average 
youthful moral celibate, fresh and rank from his boys' school, and the 
no less manly but finer-grained chivalry of his better-blessed brother, 
whose school-life has, in God's providence, been ** set in a family." 

Mixed schools are said to be ** distracting" to the more sensitive- 
hearted boys and girls. Premising that this objection will hardly hold 
for children in our grammar schools, it can, at most, have reference 
only to intellectual attainment, and not to education in morals and 
manners. But if one is so constituted that the mere presence of girls, 
seriously occupied with himself in serious pursuits, is distracting, what 
sort of preparation for after life and association with women are we 
giving him, when we deprive him of the opportunity to transform his 
superficial and self-conscious light-mindedness into a deeper and uncon- 
scious respect ? On the contrary, I claim that the best^ and for a large 
portion of our boys and girls the only goody field for rational and 
mutually self-respecting acquaintance and friendship is precisely the 
mixed schools. 

My personal experience has been limited to mixed high schools of a 
reasonable size, and I have never had any. reason to question their 
moral superiority. I venture further to say that my observation of 
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pupils from mixed and separate schools, high or grammar, has only 
served to confirm my settled conviction. But, after all, the result of 
personal experience is largely mere opinion. One fact of my expe- 
rience, however, is worth stating. The strongest objectors to mixed 
schools that I have found are those who have themselves never attended 
them, and who, therefore, know very little about them. 

GEO. C. MANN. 

West Roxbury High School. 

Experience both as pupil and teacher in mixed schools convinces me 
that the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages, and that any objec- 
tions that are made arise from a lack of real knowledge of the conditions, 
or from some unusual circumstances. 

No doubt there are cases where a separate education would be better 
for the boy or girl ; but such cases, I feel sure, are the exception and not 
the rule. 

One who has not seen the transformation can hardly realize how 
quickly the rough, unmannerly boy and the silly, light-minded girl be- 
come civilized and utterly unconscious of each other when they meet on 
the plane of a difficult lesson in Latin or algebra. 

It is surely a good argument for mixed schools that those who have 

been trained in them are the ones who speak most strongly for them, 

and now that our colleges and higher institutions are coming more and 

more to the plan of co-education, there seems to be no valid reason why 

the boys and girls should be educated separately in the grammar and 

high schools. 

EDNA F. CALDER. 
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Adams School, April 23, 1890. 

My experience and observation for thirty-five years in the school- 
room teaches me that girls and boys in classes have a most beneficial 
influence on each other. 

Almost all boys' characters are refined and elevated by their associa- 
tion with girls in our school-rooms, while the girls become stronger and 
more self-possessed by their association with boys, and under the watch- 
ful and wise care of efficient teachers seldom, if ever, lose any of that 
delicacy and refinement which is so desirable in th« chaiacter of our 
girls. This association also stimulates the ambition of m^st boys and 
many girls. 

Under this system school districts become more compact. Schools 
can be more easily and thoroughly gi^aded. 

F. F. PREBLE. 
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Agassiz School, April 22, 1890. 

The influence of boys and girls on each other I consider beneficial — 

in the school as well as in the home. 

' JOHN T. GIBSON. 

Allston, Mass., May 6, 1890. 

1. I am in favor of mixed classes on account of the reciprocal moral 
advantages derived from the daily association of the sexes. The boys' 
manners are softened and the girls' minds stimulated by the asso- 
ciation. 

2. It is easier to maintain discipline, and there are fewer cases of 
flagrant disorder throughout the year. 

3. It is very difiicult to obtain teachers for boys' classes. Not one 
teacher in ten can successfully teach and discipline the class. 

G. W. M. HALL. 

John A. Andrew School, May 6, 1890. 

This has been a mixed school from the beginning, but until within a 
few years the sexes have not been together in the same rooms except in 
the first class. From time to time the number of mixed classes has 
been increased, and the results have been such as to lead me to believe 
that co-education is better, at least in the grammar schools. It follows 
the ordinary structure of the family and society, and is the way that 
three-fourths of all children are educated. 

In rural communities, from necessity this has been the custom ; and 
certainly in morals, manners, and intellect the couutry child is the equal 
of the city child. It is confirmed by the habits and customs ot daily 
life ; they are together at home and out of school, and should be taught 
together in school. To educate separately is to change the order of 
nature. 

My experience tells me that it is best for the harmonious development 
of both sexes. In mixed classes each sex exercises a healthy restraint 
upon the other. Girls admire a manly boy and boys a womanly girl. 
And " What the child admires, the youth endeavors, and the man ac- 
quires." Mean actions, which with either sex alone might be applauded, 
would be frowned upon in a class of both sexes, and not repeated. Thus 
the influence of each sex upon the other is healthful. Good discipline 
comes from evolution, not repression. Self-control is the key to suc- 
cess in school as in life. Co-education begets self-control. 

To state briefly, co-education is best because — 

It is natural. 

It gives each sex the same opportunities. 

It cultivates the best in each. 

It develops self-control. . 

It gives a more harmonious development. 

J. M. DILL. 
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OPINIONS OF TEACHERS IN THE JOHN A. ANDREW 

SCHOOL. 

I very much prefer co-education. My oplnionR are all based on hear- 
say, but I earnestly hope we may never have anything else at the 
Andrew. 

The following may or may not have any bearing on the subject : — 

There have been sixty-four cases of delinquencies reported to me 
chargeable to the boys of the fourth classes, an average of 1.2 per boy. 

Of the fifth classes the boys of the mixed classes have averaged less 
than one case to a boy ; the boys of the remaining class, all boys, have 
averaged 1.4 cases per boy. 

EDGAR S. RAUB. 

I believe in co-education most decidedly, on account of the reciprocal 
influence exerted intellectually and on manners and general deportment ; 
also as a matter of fairness toward teachers. 

MARY E. PERKINS. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes. 

H. L. DWYER. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes, for the reason that it is verv difS^- 
cult to keep the discipline of the classes as good as is desirable without 
treating the boys more strictly than the girls ; or, if the teacher is too 
lax, for fear of seeming injustice towards the boys, the discipline suffers. 

E. C. STUART. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes, on account of their moral training. 
It is impossible for a teacher to exercise the complete supervision neces- 
sary. Were I a parent I should be strongly op})osed to it. 

M. L. FITZGERALD. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. Such an arrangement of classes — 

(a) Aids in discipline. 

(b) Is more natural. 

(c) Broadens the teaching. 

(d) Furnishes the best conditions for mental and moral training. 

F. M. WEIS. 

I am heartily in favor of mixed classes. I find the influence of the 

girls on the boys softening and reflning, thus making the discipline 

easier. As a rule, the boys have better general information, gained 

largely through their habit of reading the newspaper, and this acts as a 

stimulus to broader work on the clas^. 

EMMA M. CLEARY. 
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I think the mixed classes are the best for the children. 

MAY CUNNINGHAM. 

I believe in the classes of our schools being mixed. 
The boys tend to stimulate the girls in their work, and the girls^ in- 
fluence over the boys tends to make them less boisterous. 

ELLA I. CASS. 

My experience has led me to the conclusion that co-education is most 
desirable. I believe it to be to the advantage of both sexes, intellectu- 
ally and socially, and the results in teaching are thus rendered more 

satisfactory to instructor and pupil. 

L. M. MARSH. 

With regard to the question of mixed classes my opinion is in favor 
of them' generally. My experience has been that girls, being naturally 
more quiet and gentle than boys, tend to subdue the restless spiiit of the 
boys. 

Then, again, girls are apt to be neater and more careful than boys 
with regard to their work, and the latter may very easily be taught by 
imitation, neatness and carefulness in the performance of their work 
also. 

On the other hand, I think that boys grasp a subject more quickly 
than girls, and thus in recitation stimulate the latter to quickness of 
thought. I think, too, that a boy has a larger fund of general knowl- 
edge than a girl, and this fund may be drawn on by the teacher during 
recitations, preserving what is useful and rejecting what is not. 

A. M. COCHRANE. 

I think the mixed school is the best for the children. 

B. H. CHAPIN. 

I have had very little experience with mixed classes, having taught 
several years girls exclusively. 

Should you ask me which I prefer, I should say girls, as they are more 
quiet and much easier to discipline. I think, however, on the whole it 
is better to mix the classes. 

Judging from my present class, I should say that boys are a little 
quicker to think and have far more general infomiation, which stimu- 
lates the girls somewhat in that direction. On the other hand, the girls 
are more patient, careful, and persevering, which has its effect upon the 
boys. For example, if 1 detain my class, the boys frequently display 
impatience, and when their attention is called to how cheerfully the 
girls remain and work, their frowns often disappear. 

Then, again, I think they enjoy their school life better. 

MARY S. BEEBE. 
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Bennett School, Brighton. 

My experience with mixed classes having been somewhat limited, I 
am unable to speak with that degree of confidence that might seem 
desirable in a matter of so much importance. 

The advantages of having the boys and girls in the same class are 
many. The girls, as a rule, exercise a wholesome and restraining influ- 
ence upon the boys ; they are rendered more polite, more considerate, 
and generally less rude and boisterous. 

Oh the other hand, the girls are strengthened, are lesi^ frivolous, and 
more self-possessed. 

Again, the presence of the two sexes in the same class tends to pro- 
mote a more healthy development. Richter says, " To insure modesty, 
I would advise the education of the sexes together." 

There comes with co-education a generous emulation and sharp com- 
petition that stimulates to a degree of moral excellence hardly to be 
obtained by the separate education of the sexes. 

HENRY L. SAWYER. 

BiGELOW School, April 29, 1890. 

1. I am in favor of mixed classes. My experience of eleven years 
in mixed schools, and six years in boys' schools, leads me to believe that 
the mixed class has a better effect upon both sexes. 

2. Eleven of my grammar-school teachers are in favor of mixed 
classes. 

3. Three of them are not in favor of mixed classes. 

4. The average age of the boys in the first class is fourteen years and 
ten months. In the second class it is fourteen years and seven months. 

F. H. RIPLEY. 

BowDOiN School, April 28, 1890. 

I am decidedly in favor of mixed classes. 

Because the family is a " mixed class." 

Because each sex is a restraint upon the other, and in the right direc- 
tion. 

Because the moral tone is higher when the sexes are together. 

Because knowledge will be gained in mutual, daily work, which may 
be of great use in forming life unions. 

Because boys are awakened, refined, and given better ideals by com- 
ing into contact with the opposite sex under the watch and care of 
high-minded teachers. Especially will this be true if these teachers are 
of both sexes. I have long felt that an exchange of teat».hers should 
take place between the Girls' High and Latin Schools, and the English 
High and Public Latin Schools. 

Because girls need to come into contact, during the formative period 
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of their minds, with good, strong male teachers, in order to have a more 
complete development. The influence of a superior woman or man, 
acting alone upon the minds of youth, can give but a partial develop- 
ment of character. If both exert their influence during the same period, 
the most comprehensive and beneficial results will follow. 

In short, I would say the boys and girls would have higher ideals, 
would be more refined, more easily moved by sentiments of honor and 
respect, and would gain a more intelligent understanding of each other, 
which might be of great use in after life. 

As our teachers do not seem inclined to write out their opinions, I 
venture to add some opinions of my first class girls. 

About two-fifths of them have been in mixed classes. All of these, 
with one exception, think mixed schools are the best. The girl who 
did not agree said she went to school in the country where teachers 
were changed every term nearly, and the boys had things their own 
way. The girls, as a whole, are in favor of mixed classes. Only four 
voted in favor of keeping the sexes apart. Without asking leading 
questions, these statements were made in favor of co-education. The 
girls would try harder to get ahead of the boys. The boys and girls 
would be a restraint upon each other. Both would com'e cleaner, 
neater, and be more refined. One girl; who has not been excellent in 
deportment all the year, said she would behave better because her 
brother would report her at home, etc., etc. 

Of course you will take these opinions for what they are worth. 
They were given with as much dignity and soberness as could be ex- 
pected from young persons.' I consider them weighty, though not 
conclusive. 

It seems to me that if children are to be separated, it should be done 
before and after school first. This would seem more reasonable, 
because while in school they are under the care of teachers, who can 
restrain any improprieties. Besides, when engaged in school work 
their minds are withdrawn from sex distinctions. 

This battle concerning co-education has already been fought out in 
Charlestown. It was fought a long time ago, when there were three 
grammar schools, one only being mixed. It was settled by putting 
both sexes in the other two. During my long residence in that part of 
the city I have never heard from any parent the wish, even, expressed 
that a return might be made to the old plan. 

These opinions are based on knowledge and experience gained out- 
side of Boston in all grades of schools, from the ungraded country 
school to the well graded city high school. Since I came to Boston I 
have taught two and a half years in a large boys' school, twelve and 
a half in a mixed school, and four years nearly, in the Bowdoin, which 
I am sorry to say has no boys. 
I have six children in the public schools of Boston, and I want them 

all to have the benefits of co-education. 

ALONZO MESERVE. 
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Brimmer School, June 10, 1890. 

I think the sexes have an elevating influence on each other; they 
mingle together in the family, why not in the school-room P It seems to 
me pupils can be more easily disciplined, and that there would be, com- 
paratively, fewer cases of corporal punishment and truancy. It is, in my 
judgment, a mistake to mass six or eight hundred boys in one building. 
The few discordant, demoralizing individuals should be scattered rather 
than centralized. 

As far as my observation extends, the almost universal testimony from 
those places where the experiment has been tried is in favor of co-edu- 
cation. 

Q. E. DICKERMAN. 

Bunker Hill School. 

It is natural for children to grow up together, and up to a certain age, 
say about thirteen years (or indeed so long as it is thought advisable to 
teach boys and girls precisely the same subjects) , I think mixed classes 
preferable, especially in schools where there is no great difference in 
the moral standard of the pupils. But when the time comes in the age 
of children, as I think it should come, that subjects are taught with some 
reference to their future employment, I think separate classes are pref- 
erable, in order to accomplish more (better results) in the same time. 

The committee has already recognized, in part, this difference in the 
needs of the sexes, by providing a course of sewing and cooking for the 
girls, and another one in carpentry, etc., for the boys. I would go 
somewhat further in this direction. I would make a difference in draw- 
ing, working in a less mechanical and more artistic course for girls than 
for the boys. So in physics and arithmetic. The practical needs of the 
housekeeper are unlike those of the mechanic and builder, and while 
general principles should be taught to each, the illustrations and appli- 
cations should be largely adapted to future requirements. 

SAMUEL J. BULLOCK. 

Chapman School, April 22, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes in this school, (a) The home influ- 
ences here are largely helpful to the teacher, and on the side of good 
order and the proprieties of life. 

(b) The weight of discipline bears much less heavily on the teachers 
of mixed classes than upon teachers of male classes. 

G. R. MARBLE. 

Charles Sumner School. 
I am in favor of mixed classes. 

I have had thii1y-five years' experience with such classes, and during 
all this time no apparent evil has resulted from the classification. 
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In my earlier life I have had in country schools large classes of boys 
and girls whose average age was much above that of the pupils in the 
upper classes of the grammar schools; but my experience in these 
schools as well as in the city has only strengthened my conviction that 
this is the true and natural method. 

I think history will bear out the assertion that where custom or legal 
enactments, or both, have compelled the separation of the sexes in the 
schools and in society, this separation has defeated the ends hoped for ; 
and the more exacting the demands in this direction the greater the cor- 
ruption which has resulted. 

The meeting together on one common plane in pursuance of one com- 
mon object, and that of such a nature as to call into activity their best 
powers and faculties, has a stimulating and ennobling effect upon both, 
which is the surest safeguard to virtue. 

There are ceitain tendencies or dispositions in boys and girls, which, if 
unchecked, become abnormal, to the detriment of both and of society. 

I know of no way in which these tendencies can be prevented from 
becoming excessive, or by which a well-balanced synmietrical character 
can be secured, better than through the co-education of the sexes. 

A. WISWALL. 

CoMiNS School, Boston, Mass., April 22, 1890. 

Theoretically I am in favor of mixed classes. In my ideal school I 
would mingle the sexes as they are mingled in the family and in society. 
In this school I am not fully convinced that mixed classes are the best 
for all concerned. 

The Comins is a mixed school, and at various times the different 
classes have been composed of boys and girls. The teachers having 
these classes have never been enthusiastic in advocating this joint edu- 
cation. The first class is, of course, composed of both sexes. No un- 
fortunate occurrences have ever marred any first class in this school 
since I have been its principal . When I was sub-master I had at various 
times mixed classes, but I recall that I was always better pleased with a 
class of all boys, or of all girls. 

Practically I do not think that mixed classes would be the best for all 

grades in this school. 

M. T. PRITCHARD. 

Dearborn School, April 24, 1890. 

For years I have been theoretically in favor of co-education. During 
the three years I have been master of this school I have gradually 
mixed eight rooms as they entered from the primaries. The results are 
satisfactory, although this school was one in which it was said, ** It is 
not safe to have boys and girls in the same room." 
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Three rooms in the sixth grade, three in the fifth, one in the fourth, 
one in the third, and the graduating class are now mixed. Next year I 
expect to have one or two more mixed. 

I now favor mixed classes, for the following reasons : — 

1. It works well in the primary schools. 

2. It is nature's way in the family. 

8. One sex has a good influence on the other. It makes the boys 
more gentle, quiet, and polite ; it makes the girls more manly, upright, 
and broad. 

4. The discipline of the room is easier than where all are boys. Less 
corporal punishment is needed. 

5. The retroactive influence upon the teachers is healthy. Teachers 
dealing with boys alone are apt to become harsh and sarcastic ; those 
teaching girls only, to become slow and fussy about very little matters. 

6. Where children have always been accustomed to attend school 
together, as in the primary school, there is very little trouble from bad 
talk, bad notes, etc. ; in fact, no more than in schools where they are 
separated. 

C. F. KING. 

DiLLAWAY School, June 13, 1890. 

Considering the good of the children alone, 1 am decidedly opposed to 
mixed classes. 

S. J. BAKER. 

Dorchester-Everett School, April 28, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. 

School-life is the supplement of home-life. The relation of the 
teacher to the pupil should be, so far as possible, that of a parent to a 
child, and the relation of the children to each other that of brothers and 
sisters. 

So far as I have been able to learn from observation and inquiry, that is 
the relation that exists in well-managed mixed schools. The children are 
seated without reference to sex, and I have never known any injury to 
result from this practice. They appear to think no more of it than they 
do of being seated in the same way at the table at home. Sometimes a 
pupil who has just come from a boys' school or a girls' school appears 
silly and self-conscious at first, but this soon wears off. My opinion is 
that the boys and girls in such schools as I have been connected with 
are better off mentally, morally, and socially because of their association 
with each other under the care of judicious teachers. 

HENRY B. MINER. 

Dudley School, June 19, 1890. 

I am decidedly in favor of mixed classes. 

L. M. CHASE. 
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D WIGHT School, April 22, 1890. 
I am not in favor of mixed classes, and for the following reasons : — 
(a) The material in our schools is not homogeneous enough. 
(6) The moral atmosphere of the room should be purity itself in 
mixed classes. Very few teachers have power enough to secure this.- 

(c) The methods that may be adopted with success in a boys 
school may not be followed with safety in the case of girls. 

(d) My experience is against it. I should be sorry to have a daughter 
of mine forced to attend school in many of the boys^ classes I havB seen. 

JAMES A. PAGE. 

Emerson School, April SO, 1890. 

Only with teachers of exceptional ability and power to control boys 
am I in favor of mixed classes, on moral grounds. 

The fact that manual training of some kind is taught in nearly all 
girls^ classes and in few or none of the boys* classes ; that the methods ot 
discipline for the two sexes vary, as recognized by the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the School Board ; that the physical trainiDg best adapted to 
boys is, in many cases, not at all adapted to girls, — all furnish objec- 
tions to mixed classes. 

I should very much object to compellmg teachers of long and success- 
ful experience in girls* classes to teach in mixed classes. 

J. F. BLACKINTON. 

Emerson School, May 9, 1890. 

The wise commingling of boys and girls in schools of the primary 
and grammar grades is, I believe, most beneficial, not only to the boys, 
but to the girls as well. Such association in family or school begun 
early, before the sexual idea has had the opportunity to acquire an ab- 
normal or at least an undesirable prominence in the mind, must tend 
naturally and generally, though not of course universally, to develop 
and foster more quiet and reasonable notions about the relations of boys 
and girl^ of men and women, than are likely to be engendered by 
herding tiie sexes on the Oriental plan. 

The whole argument, 1 think, lies in the simple statement, — associa- 
tion is natural, segregation unnatural. If this is begging the whole 
question, the Creator must have made a serious mistake in the garden of 
Eden. 

It seems to me very illogical to separate the sexes all through the 
lower classes, and then bring them together in the first class at just that 
age when the sexual idea begins to be prominent, and when that idea, 
natural enough in itself, has become vitiated by childish fancies and 
morbid imaginings encouraged and nurtured through the previous clas- 
sification by sex only. 
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it is natural that teachers who for years have conducted pleasant 
classes of girls should not cordially favor the idea of adding the boy 
element to their classes. Almost universal testimoay affirms that boys' 
classes are harder to manage than classes of girls. The alacrity with 
which principals of boys' and mixed schools seek vacant masterships of 
girls^ schocds attests the prevalence of this opinion. 

May I add, in concluding, that my convictions are based on an experi- 
ence of twenty-one years as a teacher, — five as a master of mixed schools, 
boys and girls associated, and sixteen as sub-master of this school, hav- 
ing charge of the second class, boys, and teaching some studies in the 
first class, boys and girls. 

I also have six children, from twelve to twenty-four years of age, — 
two boys, one a teacher and one in college, and four girls. 

J. WILLARD BROWN. 

Emerson School, May 5, 1890. 

I am in favor of the co-education of the sexes, for the following 
reasons : — 

1 . It is best in education to follow the lead of nature, and nature haa 
placed boys and girls together in families. 

2. To separate them in schools is to emphasize the difference in sex, 
a difference to which children's minds should be directed as little as 
possible. 

3. Association in the school-room improves the manners of both sexes ; 
the gentleness of the girls tending to soften the roughness of the boys, 
and the simplicity of the boys to modify the self-consciousness and 
affectation of the girls. 

4. It improves the mental habits of both sexes ; the superior patience, 
persistence, and accuracy of the girls correcting the deficiencies of the 
boys in these particulars, while the greater enthusiasm of the boys 
brings to the girls a much-needed mental tonic. 

5. It improves the morals of both sexes. Girls, as a class, are 
morallj»on a higher plane than boys ; they are more truthful, more con- 
scientious, and more law-abiding ; the presence of this higher morality 
tends constantly to raise the moral standard of the boys. The benefit 
to the eirls comes from the fact that thev instinctivelv recoernize the boys' 
need of a higher ideal, and hence shrink from placing occasions to fall 
in their way ; this instinctive feeling of responsibility makes them more 
watchful of their own conduct, and gives them a higher motive for 
right-doing. 

6. The test of school work, by demonstrating the substantial mental 
equality of the two sexes, does away with any false ideas which either 
may entertain as to the capacity of the other. This is probably one of 
the main reasons why the social relations between men and women are 
on a sounder basis in America, where co-education prevails, than in 
Europe. 
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Aside from these general consideratioDS, there are minor points which 
should be noticed in discussing the propriety of extending co-education 
in Boston schools. 

1. Boys require considerable discipline, girls almost none. To take 
out twenty-five boys from a school of fifty, and fill their places with 
girls, is equivalent to cutting down the school number to twenty-five, 
since the girls — nine-tenths of them — count only as vacant desks, so 
far as discipline is concerned. The bearing of this fact on the question 
of corporal punishment is obvious. 

2. The fact that boys require discipline makes the teaching of boys 
far harder work, for the average man or woman, than the teaching of 
girls, yet the pay is — except in the high schools — the same. This is 
an injustice. Those who protest against putting boys into schools now 
made up wholly of girls, on the ground that the step would increase the 
burdens of the teachers of those schools, would do well to consider the 
fiill significance of their protest. 

The principal objection to the co-educational plan which I have heard 
urged is that the association in school of impure girls and boys would 
lead to disastrous consequences. 

To this there Are several answers : — • 

1. These disastrous consequences do not happen in cities and towns 
outside of Boston, and therefore it seems unnecessary to agitate our- 
selves with horrible imaginings. 

2. Impure boys and girls can never associate under more favorable 
conditions than when surrounded by the resti*aints of a well-ordered 
school-room. 

3. Impure girls are few, and impure boys are fewer than many 
people think. It is hardly worth while to adapt our school system to 
the needs of the few. It would be better to make special provision for 
exceptional cases. 

In conclusion, I need only refer to the fact that co-education in ele- 
mentary schools has been thoroughly tested throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, with results which practically leave its oppo- 
nents no ground to stand on. * 

Several of the Emerson teachers, who feel very strongly in this mat- 
ter of co-education, wish me to say that the views herein expressed are 
their views. 

FRANCES H. TURNER. 

Everett School, Boston, April 30, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. 

I base my opinion on the advisability of having mixed classes, on a va- 
ried experience of teaching boys alone eleven years, girls alone over 
four years, both together in high and grammar schools six years. 

1st. It is in accord with nature. 
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They are together in the family, why not at school P 
2d. The influence of the girls is elevating and refining. 
The influence of the boys is in the direction of strength. 
3d. Both are helped morally. 

The ideal school, it seems to me, would be where they could be taught 
in some branches separately, and yet generally together. 

WALTER S. PARKER. 

Franklin School, Boston, April 24, 1890. 
I am not in favor of mixed classes, where a school population is so 
compact that a school for each of the sexes can be located within rea- 
sonable distance of their homes. My reasons apply to the circumstances 
in which we are placed in the old city proper. Teachers were selected 
because of their special fitness for either boys or girls, and in many cases 
for twenty, thirty, or even forty years they have been adapting their 
methods to the needs of one sex or the other. To make a change under 
these circumstances, it seems to me, would be very unwise. I should 
prefer that a daughter of mine should go to a girls^ school. 

G. B. PUTNAM. 

Frothingham School, Charlestown. 

I believe mutual benefit is derived by the association of boys and girls 
in the class-rooms. The better qualities of both are stimulated and de- 
veloped and the faults are kept in check while in each other's company. 

No evil has ever come from their association in this school, to my 

knowledge. 

W. B. ATWOOD. 

Gaston School, April 22, 1890. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes. 

I have taught in mixed schools, in schools for boys only, and for the 
last year in a school for girls. 

After leaving a mixed school and taking charge of a boys' school, I 
soon became convinced that the boys were more studious, more inter- 
ested in their work, and made greater progress than they did when in 
competition with girls. 

I was so well satisfied of the correctness of my conclusions, that 
when I came to Boston as sub-master of the Bigelow School, I very 
soon asked the privilege of having boys only, and graduating them, 
leaving the girls to be instructed by themselves. 

My request was granted, and the boys immediately took equal rank 
with the girls, receiving — because they had earned them — as many 
medals at graduation as the girls; whereas never before had they 
taken more than half as many. 
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The Lawrence and Lincoln Schools soon separated the sexes in the 
same manner, with the same good results. 

The girls continued to do as well as before, thereby losing nothing 
scholastically, while the boys made great gain. 

I have been a careful student of the subject, in regard to the effect on 
boys morally, and I have failed to discover that the separation was in 
any degree demoralizing, or that the boys were not as refined and 
gentlemanly as when taught in the same classes with girls. 

These opinions are confirmed by a twenty years' mastership of a 
boys' school. 

I have not been in a girls' school long enough to have as definite 
opinions of the effect of separation upon girls, but as far as I can see 
they do not suffer in any respect by the separation. 

THOS. H. BARNES. 

George Putnam School. 

lam in favor of mixed classes. It is the natural condition. Boys 
and ^rls live together in the family ; they are destined to live together 
in adult life, and I see no sufficient reason why they should be sepa- 
rated in school. The influence of the girls mitigates the roughness 
of the boys in many directions, and the boys give a sturdier and more 
common-sense tone to the girls. 

Of course the results of mixed classes are best when the teachers 
have thorough control. All classes should be mixed, and all teachers 
who cannot control them should give way to those who can. If boys 
and girls must be kept in separate school-rooms to keep poor teachers 
in their places, the sooner the classes are mixed the sooner will the 
public schools advance mentally, morally, and physically. 

I do not think boys and girls should be kept apart so far as to make 

them regard each other (that is, the boys the girls, and vice versa) as 

curiosities or forbidden fruits. 

HENRY L. CLAPP, Master, 

Gibson School, April 24, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes, for these reasons : I think that each 
sex has a desirable influence upon the other, both in the encouragement 
of good traits and the discouragement of bad ones. Each sex tries to 
uphold its reputation as equal to the other, and thus the girls are con- 
stantly incited to exert themselves in arithmetic, in which the boys are 
generally better tlian they; and the boys find that in history, reading, 
and especially oral expression, they must do their best to avoid being 
disgraced by the girls. This emulation is never excited by the teachers : 
it is a natural feeling, which never fails to show itself more or less, and 
whose effects, I think, are altogether good. 

It is an advantage, in my judgment, in other matters, also, to have 
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boys and girls together ; the boys are restrained from rudeness in the 
rooms, in the yard, and especially in the street, going and returning. 
Moreover, in the rooms communication and playing between a boy and 
a girl are less likely to happen than between two of the same sex ; 
the teacher of a mixed class has, therefore, a valuable means of check- 
ing such disorders by changing the an-angement of her pupils. 

From still another point of view co-education is desirable. It causes 
the boys and girls of a family to go to the same school-building, which 
is not only a relief to the mother, who can more safely send a small 
child, especially a girl, but the boys, always more apt to be turbulent, 
are deterred from disorder by the likelihood that information of their 
misdeeds will be carried home by their sisters. 

Besides all this, the social deportment of children of each sex toward 
those of the other is much improved by co-education. They becomB 
used to each other, and their intercourse is marked by ease and courtesy 
rather than by embarrassment and stiffness. I have had occasion to 
notice this when girls from girls' schools have entered my own. The 
whole air and manner of such girls, excellent, no doubt, in the schools 
they came from, has been noticeably changed in an unpleasing manner. 
For example, if asked to look on the same book with a boy, they always 
act as if it were some strange thing of which they ought to be ashamed, 
and their embarrassment shows itself in giggling, which, purely nervous 
though it is, gives them a bad appearance. 

If a boy from a boys' school has to look on with a girl, or show her 
the place in a book, or any such little thing, he shows his sense of an 
unusual predicament by an evident fear that all the rest are laughing 
at him, and a rude, almost boorish, manner toward the girl. This shows, 
I think, that that ease of bearing which is an Important part of good 
manners is repressed by separation of the sexes in school. 

W. E. ENDICOTT. 

Hancock School, May, 1890. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes in large schools, representing, as 
they do in large cities, many nationalities. 

It is impossible to devote the time necessary to properly educate boys 
and girls to have that respect for each other's presence that will ensure 
a clean, wholesome atmosphere in the school-room. Large classes 
make it impossible to exert much influence upon the pupils except as a 
mass. There is an antagonism of races, particularly among ignorant 
people, that calls for no respect of person or sex, especially boys for 
girls. Religious prejudices would have to be overcome before this 
could be changed. 

After boys and girls reach the age of twelve years, they reach con* 
elusions in a different way, and to compel them to accomplish their tasks, 
although precisely alike, in the same groove is contrary to nature. 
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« 

My experience has been in boys' schools, in mixed schools, and during 
the past five years in a girls' school. 

My ideal school would include both boys and girls, with the building 
so arranged that they could assemble together for devotional exercises, 
exhibitions, and social gatherings, but perform their class work in sepa- 
rate rooms. 

L. H. DUTTON. 

Harris Grammar School, Dorchester. 

A belief in the mental equality of the sexes engenders in one a far 
greater respect for the opposite sex ; and in no way can the equality be 
better proved than by subjecting males and females to the same tests 
and under precisely similar conditions. Co-education does this, for 
when Master Know-it-all finds that Miss Perseverance holds her own, 
and very likely leads him a little, in the contest, he will be less inclined 
to sneer at her as being ** only a girl,'''' She, on the contrary, finding 
herself not distanced by her masculine competitor, but respected the 
more by him for her power, will be more ambitious to continue worthy 
of this respect. 

I doubt the wisdom of separating the sexes in order to establish a 
safeguard morally, because such an arrangement, so unnatural, of 
itself tends to excite wonder, and may seem not unlike the cry of 
** Wolf ! wolf! " and possibly end as disastrously as was the case when 
the wolf really appeared. 

To teach the young to have a wholesome respect for the rights and 
the virtues of the opposite sex is a problem requiring serious thought, 
but it seems more sensible and far more practical to attempt it by edu- 
cating the sexes together than by depriving them of each other's society. 

N. W. WHITTEMORE. 

Harvard School, April 22, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. Briefly (1) because it is in accord- 
ance with what appears to be nature's policy, and (2) because my expe- 
rience tells me that the boys in these classes are more manly and refined, 
and I have failed to see that the girls are any less womanly than when 

educated by themselves. 

W. E. EATON. 

Hillside Grammar School. 

I think boys and girls should have equally good advantages in obtain- 
ing an education. They are more likely to have equally good advan- 
tages when instructed separately than when put together. 
I am not in favor of mixed classes, for these reasons : — 
(a) The methods of teaching and discipline best adapted to one sex 
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are often not those best adapted to the other; sometimes they are 
harmful to the other. 

This is especially the case when sensitive girls are put into the same 
class with troublesome boys. The pressure necessaiy for the boys is 
harmful to the girls. The School Committee recognize this principle in 
prescribing different methods of discipline for boys and girls. 

(6) Many excellent teachers are well fitted for boys or for girls, who 
would labor under great disadvantages to themselves and their classes 
if required to take a class of the other sex or of. both sexes. 

(c) Some parts of the programme should be made more prominent 
in a boy^s class, and some other parts in a girPs class. 

This is especially true in manual training. 

(d) Physical exercises can be better adapted to one sex than to both. 
Some valuable exercises for girls must be omitted in a mixed class. 

C. W. HILL. 

Hugh O'Brien School, April 24, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes where the circumstances of the school 
will permit. 

If all our teachers were equally strong in discipline, and could suc- 
cessfully control boys, I should favor mixed divisions as a rule, with 
possible exceptions to suit temporaiy and local conditions. 

But the custom has obtained in some schools of placing teachers who 
were not specially strong in disciplinary powers in girls' classes, 
where they have done good work ; and also of favoring teachers who 
have done long and faithful service in boys' classes, with a transfer to a 
girls' class as a kind of reward and easier berth in advancing years. 

I think a mingling of the boys and girls in the same school -room 
tends — 

(o) To stimulate a wholesome rivalry and pride. 

(b) To cultivate better manners. 

(c) To humanize rough boys. 

(d) To foster purer thought and cleaner morals. 

h. p. gage. 

Htde School, April 23, 1890. 

After fifteen years' experience as a teacher of mixed classes in high 
and grammar schools, and a longer experience in schools in which the 
sexes were taught separately, I am of opinion that, on the whole, it is 
better in high and grammar schools, in large cities, that the boys and 
girls be educated in separate schools. 

This has been the policy of the School Board for many years. 

Our so-called mixed grammar schools have been two schools, one of 
boys and one of girls, in the same building. 
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Rarely have boys and girls in large schools been taught together in 
the same room. 

Boys, as a rule, have graduated younger than girls. 

Girls give four hours a week to cooking and sewing in some classes. 
Many wise persons think more time should be given in school to fit 
girls for the peculiar duties of their station. 

They should not be disciplined or taught as if they were boys. 

They should not be subject to pressure such as is often good for 
boys. 

Important hygienic instruction can be given to girls or boys alone ; 
nay, should often be given. 

The average mother fails, at the vital point, properly to instruct her 
daughter ; therefore the teacher must not fail. 

Some sins against the body are crimes against the coming genera- 
tions. 

If these sins are committed ignorantly the results follow. 

A mixed school of young people in their teens must be a nursery of 
ignorance, as to some essential truths. 

I think more and better intellectual work is done in schools where the 
sexes are taught separately, and with less friction. 

S. C. STONE. 

Lawrence School, June 10, 1890. 

I am strongly in favor of mixed schools. 

A. M. LEONARD. 

Lewis School, April 30, 1890. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes in the grammar schools. 

The work of governing, by which I mean holding classes strictly to 
the purposes for which they attend school, is very different in a class of 
boys from a class of girls. To harmonize this difference in the gov- 
ernment of a mixed class, so that neither sex shall feel a sense of 
injustice, is what many teachers cannot do, and is a severe strain upon 
almost any one. Many excellent teachers cannot do it. 

Again, there is a very wide difference in the homes and Eissocia- 
tions of children in some of our districts. We want all these children, 
from the best homes and the poorest, in our public schools. 

There are not, I think, many parents who fear to have their boys in 
classes with the other boys, or their girls with the other girls, of their 
district. But it is quite certain there are parents who would hesitate to 
place their boys or girls in mixed classes in contact and daily associa- 
tion with objectionable girls or boys of their district. Some of the best 
girls we have had would have been in private schools if we had had 
mixed classes. 

Again, it will increase the trouble, already sufficiently great, of getting 
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suitable teachers. It seems much easier to me to get a good teacher for 
a* girls' class, or even a boys', than one quite suitable for a mixed class. 
Some of our very good teachers would make sorry work, I fear, with 
mixed classes. 

Again, the presence in any class of one or more pupils who, either 
by inheritance or association, are full of low and depraved ideas and 
thoughts is not an unusual fact. In an unmixed class it is compara- 
tively easy to counteract such influences, and perhaps to some extent 
reform the offender. He or she may be rebuked, if need be, in the 
presence of the class, and the offence against decency or common 
purity condemned or made unpopular and disgusting. 

In mixed classes, in a grammar school, where many of the pupils 
are in a state of transition, this is not so easily done. An unskilful 
attempt at correction often makes matters worse, rather than better. 

All the reasons cannot be stated in a paper like this. But my opinion 
is based upon several years' experience in a large mixed country school, 
more than twelve years in the Brimmer School for boys, and more than 
twenty in the Lewis School, where, for the most part, the classes have 
been unmixed, but where we have sometimes been obliged, on account 
of members, to mix a sixth class ; and where, also, for the same rea- 
son, we have had several mixed first or graduating classes. I have 
always regarded it unfortunate for both teachers and pupils when the 
condition of the school seemed to make a mixed first class necessary. 

W. L. P. BOARDMAN. 



Lincoln School, April 22, 1890. 

Having tried both mixed and separate schools, I am still in doubt as 
to which is better. 

In the Lowell School I had boys and girls in the second class for two 
years, and then asked Mr. Jones to let me have only boys, which he 
did. 

My reason for asking for the change was that it seemed to me that 
the boys were somewhat cowed down in the presence of the girls, and 
would not talk out as freely as when alone. Some of the quiet girls 
seemed to be afraid, too. I found the change profitable. The boj^s when 
alone would discuss a subject, expressing their opinions more freely, 
where they had before confined themselves to facts simply. They seemed 
to grow more manly and independent. As a rule, I think boys in a boys' 
school are more manly in many ways than in mixed schools. 

But mixed schools make discipline easier than boys"^ schools and 

harder than girls'^ schools. So that point balances itself. In a moral 

view I do not believe it makes any difference, except in a few individual 

cases. 

M. P. WHITE. 
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Lowell School, April 22, 1890. 

For fifteen years I was principal of the Comins School, where the 
sexes were in separate rooms. In this school, seventeen years, we have 
had mixed classes. My experience leads me to pronounce in favor of 
mixed classes, for the following reasons : — 

1. The weak points in the character of the pupils of either sex ai-e 
corrected by the presence of the other. 

2. The character of the boy is refined, that of the girl strengthened. 
8. The rudeness of the boy and the frivolity of the girl are re- 

sti'ained, and the manners in both are elevated. 

4. There is no good reason why the good effects that flow from the 
mutual influence of mingling the sexes in the family circle should not 
be looked for when we imitate Nature in the school. 

0. There is no longer any doubt of their being able to go on together 
with the same work. 

6. I feel sure that the suspicion, which some have, that the character 
and manners of each may be injuriously affected, is not worthy of a 
moment's thought. 

7. The members of a family going to the same school, having the 
same master, and being governed by the same discipline, tend to peace 
and good feeling by all concerned. 

DANIEL W. JONES. 
We subscribe to the above. 

EDWARD P. SHERBURNE. 
ELIZA C. FISHER. 

Ltman School, April 23, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes, because, as boys and girls associate 
quite promiscuously outside of school, they ought to be properly associ- 
ated in school, where the proprieties of life are always required. 

The natural aggressiveness of boys is toned by association with the 
girls, while the girls are stimulated and made more active by the presence 
of the boys. 

A. H. KELLEY. 

Martin School, Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass., April 22, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes, for the following reasons : Schools can 
be better graded. The teachers are more fairly treated, as one teacher 
does not have an easy class of girls and another a hard class of boys. 
The boys are more manly and the girls more womanly when they are 
together. Hard boys always grow better in the presence of girls. 

SYLVESTER BROWN. 
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Mather School, April 29, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. 

Twelve years' experience with boys in the grammar school, and about 
the same time with mixed classes, lead me to think it is much better 
for the boys, at least, to be associated with girls in the same class. 
When boys are grouped together in classes by themselves they are 
inclined to be rougher in their manner, and much harder to discipline, 
especially for young and inexperienced teachers. 

In mixed classes brothers and sisters frequently enter the same class, 
and continue to be with each other in school, as at home, each tending 
to help the other. 

Little acts of courtesy which should always exist between the sexes 
can be much better taught day by day, when they are together, than by 
theorizing with them when they are separated. 

In every well-regulated school the influence which each sex will 
exert upon the other will be similar to that which brothers and sisters 
have over each other in a well-ordered family, and it seems to me that 
such an influence is much more desirable than that found in families 
where the children are all of the same sex. 

E. SOUTHWORTH. 

MiNOT School, April 24, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes ; in a small school like the Minot, it 
would be impossible to secure satisfactory grading if the sexes were to 
be kept in separate rooms. 

J. T. WARD, Jr. 

Mount Vernon School, May 13, 1890. 

I am in iavor of mixed schools, for the following reasons : — 

First, Better results are obtained when the two sexes are educated 
together in secondary schools. 

Second. The two sexei? are to live together and to labor together, 
hence they should be educated together. 

Third. The every-day influence of the one sex upon the other tends 
to uplift both. 

Fourth. The presence of both sexes in school in tlie same room 
arouses a spirit of competition and rivalry that materially adds to the 
value of a course in the public schools. 

Fifth. The commingling of the two sexes so bears upon the question 
of discipline as to render it easier and more satisfactory. 

Sixth. The commingling of the two sexes in a school-room produces an 
influence that softens the manners of both sexes, drives out rude speech 
and behavior, and reduces the number of boors and clowns to a mini- 
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mum. There is hardly any boy or girl in school who is not better be- 
cause some other boy or girl is there. 

Seventh, The separation of the sexes fosters a clannish spirit in both 
sexes. 

Eighth, The best thought of the times is in favor of co-education of 

the sexes in secondary schools. 

JOHN C. RYDER. 

NoRCROSS School, Boston, April 22, 1890. 

Yes, if the discipline is good, chiefly because co-education in childhood 
and youth prepares the sexes to associate at maturity on a basis of 
common-sense and mutual acquaintance, without that romance and 
glamour which are likely to accompany their meeting after a childhood 
and youth of separation. I doubly underscore the allusion to discipline, 
as without good government the sexes are better in separate classes. 

FRED. O. ELLIS. 

Phillips School, April 23, 1890. 

In theory I feivor mixed classes up to the age of puberty. As a 
practical matter applied to my own grammar school, I am utterly 
opposed to mixed classes, on account of the location and surroundings 
of the grammar-school building. 

ELIAS H. MARSTON. 

Pierce School, Dorchester, June 11, 1890. 

In my opinion, mixed classes are best in some localities and for 
some schools ; and I as firmly believe that for other schools, in other 
places, they are not desirable. The character, home influences, and 
age of the pupils, the efficiency, tact, and watchfulness of the 
teachers, and the size of the school, — all these should bfe carefully 
considered before making a decision in favor of mixed classes. My 
experience of about twenty years — as assistant teacher and as prin- 
cipal in both high and grammar schools, fifteen years in those of 
Boston — has been varied, and includes teaching in high schools for 
both sexes, and for boys alone; in grammar schools for boys alone, 
for boys and girls, and for girls alone. I believe there are schools 
where co-education of the sexes would be very unwise. Some of the 
arguments advanced by those who favor mixed classes have, in my 
judgment, very slight weight. The arguments drawn from the fact 
that girls and boys are associated together in the home should not be 
deemed worthy of consideration, because the conditions in school and 
in the family are so very different. In the family the numbers are 
very much smaller, and the large proportion of the members are deeply 
interested to keep careful oversight and constant charge of the relations 
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and manners of the younger members ; and such care can be exercised 
for three-fourths of every school day and for more than seven-eighths 
of the whole year. There are important reasons for teaching the sexes 
separately, between the ages of ten and twenty. Judicious and watch- 
ful teachers can direct, advise, and win the confidence of pupils in schools 
for boys alone and for girls alone, much more wisely and effectively, 
and in many ways that would be unwise and improper for mixed 
classes or mixed schools. The argument that co-education increases 
self-respect, excites the ambition, is a healthful restraint and guide to 
better manners, and makes a more nearly parental government possible, 
has been often given. I believe that facts and results sometimes prove 
this theory correct; but I have not often seen the proof of this in 

practical experience. 

H. W. WARREN. 

Prescott School, April 25, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. 

EDWIN T. HORNE. 

Prince School, Boston, May 6, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. I have taught boys exclusively for a 
number of years, and since 1880 boys and girls together. My experi- 
ence has convinced me that, everything considered, it is better to teach 
them together. 

The moral and polite influences, so important in the true development 
of the child's nature, are more easily cultivated when the sexes are 
taught together. 

There can be no question about the refining influence of girls in a 
class ; on the other hand, the boys, through their energy and enthrsiasm, 
stimulate the girls to greater mental activity than they would be likely 
to have under other circumstances. 

Again, a teacher of both boys and girls will be more careful and 
judicious in speech and manners when before his class ; his work will 
be better adapted to the average mental capacity of the child's mind. 
He is less likely to make one-sided regulations. 

E. B. YOUNG. 

QuiNCY School, Bc^ton, April 28, 1890. 

Generally speaking, I am in favor of the co-education of the sexes. 

It is in successful operation in our primary schools, our suburban 
grammar schools, our suburban high schools, and several of our State 
Normal schools. 

It is also the rule in the majority of the families of the country. 

It strikes me, therefore, that it may be assumed to be in the natural 
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order of things, needing no defence, but calling only for remarks in the 
nature of objections. 

I have said that generally speaking I am in favor of mixed classes, 
but whether 1 should favor them in sluj particular case or school would 
depend largely upon the special circmnstances and conditions. 

In schools where the boys and girls have hitherto been in mixed 
classes, I see no reason for separating them ; but to combine a boys^ 
school and a girls'^ school, and then divide them into two schools again, 
with mixed classes, might, for a time at least, be riot altogether pleasant 
or profitable to pupils or teachers. I should anticipate some unpleasant- 
ness while they were getting wonted to the changed conditions. 

In what are commonly called the** harder" districts, I should fear 
that there might be trouble in the matter of discipline. 

It is evident that no organization of persons, either old or young, can 
be very successfully earned on, where the rules of procedure for one 
portion are materiiilly different from those for the other portion. 

I see no difficulty connected with the instruction of girls and boys in 
classes together except as to sewing and cooking, and if these and the 
matter of discipline can be successfully arranged, I know of no reason 
why mixed classes should be opposed. 

ALFRED BUNKER, Master, 

Rice Training School, May 2, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes in the school now under my charge. 
My reasons are that, as this school is used as a training school it should 
be possible to show to the Normal pupils all the combinations and con- 
ditions to be found in the city schools. In other words, we should be 
able here to show classes composed of boys only, of girls only, and 
mixed classes as well. 

As to the advisability of mixed classes in the older and more densely 
peopled sections of a large city like Boston, I do not feel at all clear. 

There are many bold, bad boys in these schools, and it seems to me 
very questionable whether we have the moral right to subject the girls 
to tiie evil influences of such pupils. Herein lies my only objection to 
mixed schools. 

I do not doubt that the general discipline of the boys would be much 
improved by their education with the girls. This is the conviction, I 
doubt not, of five out of six of the teachers in our boys' schools. 

D. A. HAMLIN. 

Sherwin School, April 23, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. My experience as a teacher has been 
confined to boys' schools or large mixed schools, where, while the sexes 
were together in the school^ they were in separate classes. My opinion 
can be of comparatively little value. 
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On general principles I base my opinion. I have found the home in- 
complete, so to speak, without a union of the sexes among the children. 
They grow up together, have a healthy influence over each other, and 
are made better for the contact. On the same ground I favor the edU' 
eating of them together. Beyond this I have seen the good results in 
exhibitions and various kinds of work in the hall, where all worked to- 
gether for one object. 

Selfishly, I do not consider it dividing the work of the master and 
teacher equitably to divide the sexes. A girls' school is a prize. The 
discipline is little or nothing. The master can devote himself almost 
entirely to the intellectual part of his duties. The difference between 
the labor of successfully conducting a girls' school and of conducting a 
boys' school is marked, and yet the salary is the same, 

F. A. MORSE. 

Sherwin School, Boston. 

The co-education of the sexes in the public schools seems to me de- 
sirable, for the following reasons : — 

The discipline of the school can be maintained by the use of less 
severe methods, consequently with less expenditure of nerve force on 
the part of the teacher. 

The boys are restrained from many impolite and disorderly acts by 
the presence of the girls. 

By meeting the girls daily in the school-room and on the way to and 
.from school, the boys learn many little acts of courtesy. 

The desire not to be excelled by the girls incites some boys to greater 
efforts than they exert when with other boys only. 

E. E. GROVER. 

Sherwin School. 

In regard to the co-education of the sexes, I think that as boys and 
girls are brought up together in the home they should be educated to- 
gether in school. 

From observation of mixed classes, I should infer that they afford ex- 
cellent opportunities to practise such qualities as gentleness, courtesy, 
and consideration for others, qualities that boys are especially liable to 
forget towards each other. 

Jn a mixed class good discipline could be aimed -at by instigating a 
plteasant sort of rivalry between the boys and girls. This might be 
made good use of to promote promptness, excellent attendance, per- 
sonal neatness, etc. In this manner a very indolent pupil would be 
offered a motive for better work, by feeling that even his little effort 

aicled in the final result. 

M. E. T. HEALY. 
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Sherwin School. 

As children are brought up together in the same family, why should 
they not receive their education together ? They study the book of na- 
ture together, why should they not study geography, arithmetic, etc., 
together P 

In the primary and high schools (mostly) they are united ; so why 
separate them during their five or six years' grammar course ? 

I think a great deal of what is termed ** nonsense" between boys and 
girls just entering their teens would be diminished if they were in each 
other's company regularly each day, under good supervision. 

NELLIE T. BRAZER. 



Shurtleff School, May 2, 1890. 

In a homogeneous community of high or medium grade, or a little 
below, it appears to me that the advantages more than balance the dis- 
advantages in co-education. 

Some advantages are these : As the sexes are not intellectually alike 
in the ease with which, as a body, they take to all studies, the one sex 
doing with more facility and force what the other accomplishes with a 
greater outlay of exertion, a great part of each can be and is benefited 
by observing the mode and facility of others, and in part finding that 
with much effort it can come near to equal the other in result. 

There is in some measure a constant natural stimulus arising from 
special differences, and a part of the time this stimulus is a help in edu- 
cation. 

It often puts each sex into continuity of effort or restraint otherwise 
less frequently witnessed, and these efforts of exertion or restraint carry 
the individual to some of the higher planes with more speed than the 
sexes witness separately. The co-education of the sexes has a plain 
tendency to preseiTe and carry forward the obseiTances of courtesy. 
The boys' school is likely to pay little attention to these. No doubt we 
could in time have the manners of our youth rival those of the Mexicans 
or French, and this without sacrifice of Saxon power. The co-education 
of the sexes tends in this line. 

It can hardly be doubted also that the knowledge of boys and girls of 
each other, acquired in early life, contributes to juster personal esti- 
mates of each other. The powers, weaknesses, and general qualities in 
each are better understood by each. It is my belief that those attach- 
ments arising in school life, which prove to be permanent, are the more 
likely to end in happy mamages than the avenige of those otherwise 
formed. 

Each party fairly well knows the other at the start of the new life. 
Knowledge is here power for happiness and eff'ective living. 
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Whether the discipline of a school of boys and girls is, on the whole, 
less trying to the powers of the teacher still admits of some doabt. That 
it is so the most of the time I believe to be true. Also that seasons of 
special trial sometimes arise, for which the average teacher has not 
enough wisdom to foresee or deal with*, seems plain enough. If these 
seasons were frequent, it would go strongly against co-education. 

Opposed to the foregoing in some measure let it be noted : — 

That in the criticisms that frequently must be made to keep a mixed 
school moving up to a higher plane, intellectual and moral, the parties 
to whom they apply the least will often lay them most to heart, and 
these are physically delicate and sensitive girls. The appeals to ambi- 
tion and effort that must be made to the body influence too much those 
who have not the physique to support such effort. You may state to 
them privately that they are making too much effort already, but they 
will not allow themselves to pass on at only the average rate, and so 
these will work beyond their strength. This calls for a care and caution 
that few have — perhaps none have. 

The effort that frail and intellectual girls make when co-students with 
young men is much beyond their strength and power to endure. While 
to work the average boy at puberty to the very maximum of his power 
is often his physical and moral safety ; the same course with girls who 
refuse to be absent when a German mother would have had them in bed 
is a most serious violation of law, and a promise of disaster in the 
future. 

** Educated," but out of health, is too common a verdict in many a 
young woman. Such were bound not to be beaten. To show that they 
could always be there, could master all the hard work as well as boys, 
the spirit was brave enough, but they could not stand the strain. They 
have sometimes been brilliant to the end of the course and — then gone 
to the cemetery. 

I have had in my position in teaching the following : Boys, boys and 
girls, boys, boys, boys, boys and girls, boys, boys and girls, boys and 
girls, girls — the last for twenty years. 

Could we have our ideal system, I think it would keep the sexes 
together as now in the primary school ; hold them together, so far as 
buildings are concerned, in subsequent stages; so far as classes are con- 
cerned, keep them together in the main, but for a part of the insti'uc- 
tion, perhaps industrial, hygienic, and gymnastic, separate them ; also 
for needed general counsel and special cases of discipline it should 
be easy to separate them for hours, perhaps for days. We might 
then have had the good of both systems and a diminution of any evils 
that belong to separation. 

H. C. HARDON. 
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Stoughton School, May 6, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed schools. I have had experience only in 
mixed schools, but have always been in favor of co-edacation of the 
sexes, believing that boys and* girls unconsciously exert a beneficial 
influence upon each other for good, as in the family relation. 

ELIZABETH H. PAGE. 

t 
Thomas N. Hart School, May 6, 1890. 

I am not in favor of mixed grammar schools. 

I have had thirty-two years' experience as a teacher in grammar 
schools, — sixteen years in mixed schools, and sixteen years in 
unmixed schools. 

My experience leads me to the opinion that in discipline, in teaching, 
good habits, etc., it is better to have the sexes divided during the gram- 
mar-school years of instruction. 

ALONZO G. HAM. 

Tn-ESTON School, June 2, 1890. 

I have had no experience in other than mixed classes, and am, there- 
fore, not qualified to judge in the matter. 

H. M. GEORGE. 

Warren School, Boston, April 21, 1890. 

I am in favor of mixed classes. It may be proper for me to stAte, 
however, that I have never instructed in any other than mixed classes. 

Separation is not a natural condition. Brothers and sisters are not 
separated in families, nor should they be in schools, in which the in- 
structor is legally in loco parentis. 

There should be no separation of boys and girls in the schools of any 
city or community in which the studies for boys and girls are iden- 
tical. In some studies boys indicate more ability than girls. This 
helps the girls very perceptibly in those studies. In other studies the 
girls have more ability; consequently the boys are favorably affected 
in those directions. 

I would not separate the boys from the girls, because my oppoiiuni- 
ties for observation have convinced me fully, that, in general, girls have 
. more ambition to master their lessons and be number one ; and this has 
a tendency to stimulate in their brothers an emulation to be equal to the 
girls, and to perform creditably any duties that may be required in 
common in the schools. 

The girls do much in the direction of refining the dispositions of their 
brothers, and of stimulating in them a more general determination to 
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cultivate habits of common politeness, than they would naturally have 
under any condition of isolation. 

Under instructors of ability and discretion, the moral condition of the 
boys must be improved by being in school with the girls ; and this will 
bo accomplished without injury to the morals of the girls. Many boys, 
for illustration, have a natural propensity, not only for every descrip- 
tion of misrepresentation and deception, but for lying, of the most radi- 
cal character. In the estimation of such, lying is an indication of 
chivalry; and many are the rivals who contend in the arena. They 
will be without any provocation, and frequently when there is no neces- 
sity for it. A large majority of the girls do not have this propensity, 
but indicate constantly a disposition in the other direction. The moral 
condition of the boys will accordingly be improved, while that of the 
girls will not be affected unfavorably. 

Finally, I am in favor of mixed classes, because every father and 
mother in this section of the city, with whom I have ever had any con- 
versation in relation to this matter, has declared very emphatically 
against separation. 

E. B. GAY. 

Wells School, April 23, 1890. 

While I do not believe as much work can be accomplished with mixed 
classes, my first answer is an aflSlrmative one, because I believe that 
education means more than the performance of a specified amount of 
work in the various studies, and for the general reason that the sexes . 
are to live together, and should therefore be educated together. 

My opinion as to the amount of simple intellectual work that can be 
done under the two conditions is based on my experience as a teacher 
with mixed and unmixed classes. 

If the change should be made, I think the only safe way would be a 
gradual growth from the lowest class of the grammar school, and in 
this view my eight teachers who favor mixed classes agree. Ihuo of my 
teachers do not favor them. 

O. W. DIMOCK. 

WiNTHROP School, April 21, 1890. 

I am not in favor of mixed classes. As society is constituted in our 
cities, there are necessarily many children in our schools who are igno- 
rant of the amenities of life, and others who are wholly indifferent 
concerning them. It is better that such pupils should be associated in 
classes with others of their own sex, in order that the improprieties of 
conduct may not demoralize the opposite. 

Tl^e citizens in general can have np conception of the manner in 
which many, many of the children live, whole families crowded together 
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contrary to the laws of decency, so that the gross immoralities of the 
community become subjects familiar to the sight, and thus those wit- 
nessing them lose, in a great degree, the idea of their enormity. 
Things have transpired in my primary schools, even, that have led me, 
when possible, to separate the sexes in the upper class. The argument 
that both sexes are reared together in the family loses its force when 
the family is made up of hundreds of children from as many different 
homes. 

My own experience when my children were in a mixed school greatly 
strengthened my convictions on the subject. 

Teachers for a boys' school, peculiarly adapted to the work, would 
often be less successful with the other sex, and vice versa. In the 
proper conduct of a school lies the great success of the instructor. 
The teacher's ways must be agreeable to the pupils ; their ideas must 
be in harmony in order to accomplish the best results, and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that but very few teachers can be equally adapted to 
both sexes. 

Instruction in sewing and in manual training generally can be better 
arranged when the school is made up of one sex ; and so with physical 
exercises, boys would enjoy and profit by many movements less suitable 
for girls. 

Young girls should not be subjected to the sight of corporal punish- 
ment as inflicted upon boys in mixed schools. I think parents are often 
deterred from sending daughters (or should be) to the public schools on 
account of the punishment witnessed there. 

The personal preferences of boys and girls for each other, and the 
intercourse to which it leads, are detrimental to close attention to study. 

I spent eight years as usher and sub-master in the Mayhew school for 
boys, and, therefore, do not speak exclusively from the standpoint of a 
girls' school. 

ROBERT SWAN. 
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The following table gives the names of the several Nor- 
mal, Latin, High, and Grammar Schools ; the number of 
teachers in each school in favor of or opposed to co-education ; 
the sex of pupils attending each school ; the sex of pupils 
in the several classes ; and the average age of the pupils in 
the 1st and 2d classes of the Grammar Schools : — 
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11 




• 


14.6 


• • • 


13.9 




Rice 




Yes. 




11 


• 




Boys. 


11 




• 


15.5 


• • • 


14.5 




Sherwin 




Yes. 




12 


• 




Boys. 


12 






14.11 


• • • 


14.9 




Shurtleff 




• • 




• 


14 


1 


Girls. 


• 


14 


• 


• • • 


15.4 


• • • 


14.10 


Stoughton 




Yes. 




10 


• 




B.& G. 


* 




9 


14.11 


15.1 


14.1 


13.7 


Thomas N.Hart . . 




• • 


No. 


1 


8 




Boys. 


8 




• 


14.10 


• • • 


14.3 




Tileston 




. • 




2 


• 


1 


B. & G. 


• 




3 


14.7 


15.2 


13.11 


14.2 


Warren 




Yes. 




13 


• 




B. & G. 


• 




13 


16.6 


16.7 


14.11 


15. 


WeUs 




Yes. 




8 


2 




Girls. 


• 


10 


• 


• • • 


15.4 


• • • 


14.3 


Winthrop 




• • 


No. 


• 


16 




Girls. 


• 


16 


• 


• • • 


15.4 


• • . 


14.8 


Total 


*> 


• • 


• • 


421 


264 


62 


• • • . 

1 


208 


18 


242 
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The foregoing table shows : — 
Masters in favor of co-education . 
" opposed to '* 

'' undecided or favorable in part 



44 
14 

7 



65 



Teachers in favor of co-education 
" opposed to <* 

undecided 



(( 



. 422 
. 254 
. 51 



727 



It will be observed by the above that the masters who are 
opposed to co-education, with but one exception, have 
charge of either boys or girls alone, while the exceptional 
master, having boys and girls, has unmixed classes. 



Summary. 

Supervisors ..... 
Masters ..... 
Teachers . . 
Presidents of colleges and professors 
Superintendents .... 
Keverends ..... 
Physicians ..... 



Tn favor. 


Opposed. 


3 




44 


14 


422 


254 


12 


3 


18 


1 


37 


9 


29 


10 


565 


291 



Of the 254 teachers opposed to co-education, 122 are 
teachers of girls alone, and 109 instructors of boys only. 
They may be considered ex parte in their views, and should 
be ruled out. 
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It appears that certain opponents of co-education have, 
by an acquired interest in teaching boys or girls alone, 
warped their minds into the belief that the sexes should be 
separated, while others, through a lack of knowledge which 
experience gains, conclude theoretically that co-education is 
wrong. 

To teach boys alone, requires far more concentrated 
energy, will power, and nerve force or tension, than to teach 
girls, or boys and girls. The only advantage in having the 
sexes separated may be to give inferior teachers easy posi- 
tions in girls' schools. This is not intended to indicate 
inferior teachers in our schools devoted alone to girls, 
for the masters of such schools are as anxious as any to 
gain the best teachers the State affords, but it is a fact that 
certain masters of mixed schools have separated boys from 
girls in order to aid inferior teachers. 

A very large majority of the opinions gained coincide 
with the views entertained by a majority of your committee. 
The committee recommend the passage of the following 
orders. 

J. P. C. WINSHIP, 
EMILY A. FIFIELD. 

Boston, Sept. 9, 1890. 

1. Ordered^ That the Normal School be so arranged that 
young men may enter and join the young women in the 
same course of study. 

2. Ordered^ That the boys in the Latin and English 
High Schools, and the girls in the Girls' Latin and High 
Schools, be united in mixed classes as soon as practicable. 

3. Ordered^ That the Grammar Schools in districts where 
the boys are taught in different buildings from the girls be 
arranged for mixed classes as speedily as the necessary 
changes in the buildings will warrant. 

4. Ordered^ That in the grammar school-buildings where 
boys and girls attend, but where the boys are taught in sep- 
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arate rooms from the girls, the change be made by having 
mixed classes. 

5. Ordered^ That all newly erected buildings, and 
buildings to be erected, be arranged for the co-education of 
the sexes. 



MINORITY REPORT. 



The undersigned, a minority of the Special Committee on 
Co-education, unable to agree with the conclusions, or to sup- 
port the recommendations, of the majority of the committee, 
respectfully submits the following report : — 

It is not deemed necessary by the minority to traverse the 
whole subject of co-education of the sexes. The subject has 
been so fully and frequently discussed in recent years, that 
the opinion of those interested is undoubtedly already formed. 
Indeed, as to the wisdom or unwisdom of educating together 
boys and girls, or young women and young tnen, it does not 
seem probable to the writer that there will ever be any sub- 
stantial agreement. It is one of those questions about which 
there will always be wide differences of opinion, according 
to personal experiences and the conditions of population in 
different localities. 

It is easy to see that in small and homogeneous communi- 
ties the conditions are entirely different from those obtaining 
in large, cosmopolitan cities ; and looking at the subject from 
the point of view of the parent, it is obvious that while in 
certain localities where the population is homogeneous a 
parent will unhesitatingly send his children to a mixed 
school, he would be unwilling to do so, if he lived in a 
community where the conditions of population are quite 
different. 

In small towns and villages economic reasons seem to 



• • • • • 
* « • • 
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make mixed schools necessary ; but in cities the question of 
expense in maintaining separate schools for the sexes is not 
an issue, and in such places it would seem to the minority a 
manifest injustice to compel a parent to send his children to 
mixed schools, if he strongly objected to doing so. Unless, 
therefore, it can be shown that there is a principle at stake, — 
that it is unjust and wrong to separate the sexes, — expediency 
would certainly dictate that the wishes of a very large pro- 
portion of this community which does not believe in mixed 
schools should be respected. 

For many years it has been the wise policy of this city to 
maintain separate schools for boys and girls after they have 
passed the primary-school age, except in the suburban dis- 
tricts, where for financial reasons the local mixed high schools 
and some of the mixed grammar schools have been retained ; 
but as it is allowed that suburban high-school pupils may 
attend the large city schools where the sexes are separated, 
provided the parent so desires, it would seem that our pres- 
ent policy is an eminently fair one, and that it should not be 
changed, as recommended by the majority of the special 
committee, unless it can be shown that to separate the sexes 
is wrong, unjust, and unwise. 

Does the report of the majority show this ? The statistical 
evidence of the report seems to the minority of little worth, 
for the reason that while a very large proportion of those in- 
terested in changing an existing state of affairs is always 
active to accomplish their object, those who are not in favor 
of a change seldom take the trouble to defend the status quo 
until they are driven to do so.^ The minority has made no 
attempt to collect statistics other than those presented ; but 
he ventures to predict that if such changes as the majority 

^ There were sent to physicians, who are largely opposed to co-education, one 
hundred and sixty- five circular letters of inquiry : out of this number replies were re- 
ceived fi*om only forty- eight ; so that the majority report can hardly be said to cor- 
rectly represent the opinions of the medical profession. 






« 
< 
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recommend were found to be seriously thought of by this 
Board, a flood of remonstrances would be forthcoming, not 
from other States and country towns, but from our own edu- 
cators and from parents of this city, which would make the 
majority's statistics seem futile indeed. 

Large numbers of letters have been received from teachers 
in favor of mixed schools, chiefly on the grounds that it 
is easier to maintain discipline when boys and girls are 
together, and second, that the influence of the sexes is mu- 
tually salutary. In regard to the first supposed advantage, 
the minority would reply that a good teacher has no diflEi- 
culty in maintaining discipline in separate schools, in witness 
of which statement attention is directed to the central High 
and Latin Schools of this city, in which the sexes are sep- 
arated. As to the beneficial influence of boys and girls on 
each other, there is a difference of opinion. That there are 
certain mutual benefits in the association of the young ot 
opposite sexes, under judicious supervision and under proper 
conditions, no one can deny; but whether ^the judicious 
supervision and the proper conditions are generally obtaina- 
ble in public schools is another question ; furthermore, it 
remains to be shown whether the supposed advantages of 
association in schools are not by far overbalanced by certain 
evils of such association. 

A favorite argument of those who favor mixed schools is, 
that as brothers and sisters are brought up together in the 
same family, boys and girls should not be separated when 
they go to school. It seems idle to take time to consider 
this argument ; it is enough to point out that parents who 
delight in the brotherly and sisterly relations of their own 
children may naturally prefer to have some choice in their 
children's associates, and may be unwilling that their sons 
and daughters should mingle freely in the mixed public 
schools with children of opposite sex. There are those 
who take the position that, as marriage is the ultimate des- 
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tiny of most boys and girls, they ought to be given an 
opportunity of meeting each other in early life in order to 
enable them to understand each other better, and thereby to 
make their choice more intelligently. To all this the writer 
would reply that the duty of the State is to educate her chil- 
dren in the public schools in the branches of common-school 
education, and not to provide for social intercourse between 
the sexes, however desirable that may be. 

The proper place, in the opinion of the minority, for the 
young of both sexes to meet and to learn to know each other 
is in the home and in the smaller circles of social life, under 
the eyes of judicious parents and with their approbation ; 
the responsibility of the maintenance of proper relations 
between the sexes then rests where it belongs, — with the 
parents and not with the State. If it is argued that whether 
boys and girls attend the same school or not, they are sure 
to meet and associate more or less out of school hours, the 
natural reply would be that wise parents control their 
children out of school, and restrict their associations in 
accordance with their own judgment. 

It is stated or implied in the majority report that a certain 
injustice is done to girls by not allowing them to attend 
school with boys. The writer fails to see the truth of this 
implication ; so far as his knowledge of our schools goes, 
the curriculum is the same in all our schools of similar 
grade, except that girls are taught sewing and cooking, 
while boys are given lessons in the use of tools. If the 
implied injustice consists in withholding from girls the stimu- 
lating influence of good boys, let us be thankful that they 
may thereby escape certain evil influences of bad boys. 

That the writer may not be thought to overestimate the 
possibilities for evil in the mixed school, let him state briefly 
the result of his personal experience. He passed through 
all the grades of the public schools and was graduated from 
the high school in a flourishing suburban town, where the 
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schools were second to none in the State, and where the 
teachers were faithful and judicious. Even in the primary 
schools, but more especially in grammar and high schools, 
words and actions came to his notice that no good boy or 
girl could hear or see without blushing. There were, so far 
as he knew, no overt acts of positive immorality ; but in 
addition to much foolish flirting and frivolity, there were not 
infrequent instances of outrageous offence against good 
manners and morals. It did not appear that any of these 
offences could have been prevented by the teachers ; but 
they could not have occurred in schools where the $exes are 
separated. Passing from this atmosphere, it was the writer's 
happy fortune to enter one of our Boston schools, of which 
we all are proud, the Boston Latin School. In his three 
years' experience in that school there was a conspicuous 
absence of anything of a low or immoral nature, and the 
contrast with his former experiences was as refreshing as it 
was startling. Can it then be wondered at, that when some 
thirteen years ago it was sought to admit girls to this 
school, the writer united with other alumni and did all in 
his power to avert such a catastrophe? The minority would 
certainly not imply that the pupils of our prosperous Girls' 
Latin School could possibly be guilty of any impropriety of 
conduct if sent to the boys' school ; but he wishes to express 
in the strongest way his belief that schools are places in 
which to educate the young, that all possibilities of harm 
should be kept out of them, and that thei:e should be in them 
no sexual distractions. 

There are other objections to teaching the young of both 
sexes in the same schools besides those based on moral con- 
siderations ; but the minority does not consider it necessary 
to dwell upon them. Much could be said of the unwisdom, 
considering the differing aptitudes and mental attributes of 
boys and girls, of teaching both sexes after the same methods, 
even if the studies pursued are identical. Much, too, could 
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be said of the unhealthful rivalries between boys and girls ^ 
and of the baneful stimulus to delicate girls to overwork 
their minds at times when they should be allowed to rest. 
But enough has been said, it is believed, to show why the un- 
dersigned cannot support the changes proposed by the 
majority, and to warrant him in recommending to this Board 
that no action be taken in the direction of co-education. 

CHAKLES M. GREEN. 



